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COMPARING Akkadian roots with 
those in other Semitic languages, 
Assyriologists have long been aware 

that they must reckon with the fact that 
the Akkadian script, invented for a totally 
different language, was unable to express 
a number of sounds shared by all the 
Semitic-speaking peoples, but foreign to 
Sumerian, such as h, h, ‘, and g.' It is 
the purpose of this paper to point out 
another peculiarity of interest to com- 
parative Semitic lexicography: the Ak- 
kadian treatment of consonantal bases 
which show two different emphatics 
or qg) in other Semitic languages. Since 
the results are rather uniform, it is pos- 
sible to state a general rule which at once 
clarifies this treatment and furnishes a 
more secure basis for etymological com- 
parisons. 

An example can best illustrate the 
problem. Delitzsch’s Handwérterbuch lists 
a verb gsr which is obviously related to 

‘Various sections of the regions where Akkadian 
was current adapted this borrowed syllabary indi- 
vidually, so that Old Akkadian, Old Assyrian, and 
Old Babylonian show no uniformity in the use of it. 
However, shortly after the Old Babylonian period, 
the “canonization” of the then existing Akkadian 
literature brought about an unequivocal and stand- 
ardized way of indicating the emphatics. Only ma- 


terial from these later writings therefore was used in 
this study. 
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the general Semitic base found in Hebrew 
“sp, “harvest.” As Delitzsch remarked, 
however, from a purely Akkadian point of 
view an initial k is not excluded. Muss- 
Arnolt gives the word under kasdru, 
but the latest glossary by Bezold reverts 
to gasdru. An examination of all passages 
(with the help of the Assyrian Dictionary 
of the Oriental Institute) reveals the fact 
that, if we ignore indecisive writings of the 
type ik/q-sur, not a single Akkadian 
source authorizes the postulated initial q. 
The scribes consistently used the syllabic 
signs ka, ki, and ku in representing this 
initial consonant and never used ga, qi, 
and qu: 

ABL 91 rev. 3 

CT 17, 20 II 78 

5 R?3 81 

5 R? 9 IX 82? 


Similarly, the following list shows 
absolutely no evidence for initial g in the 
case of the verbs which comparison with 
other Semitic languages would lead one 
to enter as gps, “curl up”; grs, “pinch 
off”; and qgss, ‘tear’; and just as little 

? Also an Aramaic docket of the time of Artaxerxes 
attests this & by transliterating the name éagir by ker 
(Clay in Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory 


of W. R. Harper, pp. 298, 316, No. 49 | = L. Delaporte, 
Epigraphes araméens, p. 84, No. 109)). 


(batqu) i-ka-gur : 
ku-gur-ma : 

ka-sir (nirtu) : 
(anuntu) ku-us-sur-ma : 
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evidence for ¢ in the case of gtp, “pluck,” 
and gtr, “rise” (used with “smoke’’ or 
“dust”’ as subject): 
2 R 39 e-f 42-43 
3 R 65a 12 
4 R* 56, 40, 44 
ZA, X, 18 1. 235 (= ZA, 
XLITI, 70 1. 277) 
5 R 42:15 g-h (var. gi-ir- 
gu: CT 15, 49 IV 5) 
ZA, XLII, 243, 1. 270 
3 R 65, 40d 
MAOG 1, 50 1. 247; Strass- 
maier, Nbn. 606, 6. 
OECT VI pl. 20 K 4958, 5 
KAR 203:65 
MVAG, XLI, 3, Pl. III 36 
Strassmaier, Nbn. 761, 5 
CT 29, 20:20 

Writings such as these lead to the obvi- 
ous conclusion that the coexistence of two 
different emphatic consonants within the 
same consonantal base is avoided in 
Akkadian. Gemination and reduplication, 
as illustrated by the writings of the vari- 
ous forms of dgqg and gaqgadu, did not 
affect this principle. 

A survey of the available material 
shows that where two different emphatic 
consonants appear in roots in other Semit- 
ic languages, the emphatic consonant 
which prevailed in Akkadian did so ac- 
cording to the following gradation: s, q, ¢. 
In other words, 
$, q > Akkadian ¢, k/g : grs: Akkadian krs 
> Akkadian ¢, t/d : sr{: Akkadian grt® 
> Akkadian g,t : Akkadian gtp 

It must be left to further investigation 
to explain why the voiced nonemphatics 
g and d were occasionally used instead 
of k and t.4 


Also garaédu in CT 35, 3:25. 


‘Other examples beside the instances noted are 
lul-la = ga-ag-gu, “cut up"’; tam-ma = ga-ai-du ( =? 
*qadéu), ‘‘sacred,”’ in TCL VI No. 35 ob. III 19-20; 
ga-ba-gu (cf. Theo Bauer, Assurbanipal II p. 13, note 
to Cyl. B V 13) compared with i-gap-pi-is, BRM 4 
Pl. 73, 2: kapdgu (?). 
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Once this rule is recognized, a number 
of Akkadian roots fall naturally into the 
etymological picture which results: 


kalagu : Arab. galasa “turn up, crumple, 
wrinkle (lips).” 
magatu : Arab. magafa_ “overturn, upset; 
break; irritate.’” 
lagatu : Arab. laga{a “pick up, glean.” 
gabatu : Arab. dabata “hold forcibly.’’* 
Arab. gdsa(u) “‘tear down, demolish 
(a house); dismantle (a tent).” 
It follows from the incompatibility of 
two different emphatics in Akkadian 
that there is no necessity for the syllabic 
values of qat, qat, qat, qats, qt, and qit in 
both Thureau-Dangin, Syllabaire accadien, 
and Deimel, Sumerisches Lexikon, Volume 
I; nor for gas and qu in the latter volume. 
An apparent exception like tubgiitum, 
made up from various texts of ““Enuma 
elis,” I, 64 (ef. MVAG, XXI, 216, n. 1), 
cannot have existed, and the context 
makes a reference to “caverns” improb- 
able: tu-ub Sit-tum “good, i.e., sound sleep” 
fits the context much better (see Heidel, 
Babylonian Genesis, p. 10, n. 21): nor 
can tubgindéti be adduced as substantiat- 
ing such a word, since it is the plural ofa 
singular tubginu (formed like qutrinnu) 
“stony ground?, cemetery?, cave?.” In 
the treaty of ASSur-nirari VI with Mati’ilu 
(AfO, VIII, 25 IV 16) it is used in the 
curse: “May their couch be (spread) on 
stony ground(?).” In CT 38, 2, 31ff. 
such soil can abnormally produce cu- 
cumbers, ammi (bishop’s weed), anem- 
ones(?), and cummin. 
The proper name _ Bél-harrdn-qu-su- 
an-ni (Tallqvist, APN, p. 57a) already 
’ Professor von Griinebaum has pointed out to me 
that, beside magafa and dabafa, Arabic exhibits also 
magata and dabata with only slightly different mean- 
ings, and there exist other words of similar type, suet 
as sagita (be sad): sagafa (to fall); sagara: sagara (W 
be scorching {sun]); saga’a: saga’a (to strike hard; 
crow); sahaka: Hbr. pms (to laugh). An investiga 
tion of the usage of these terms may throw some light 


on their origin. In some instances one might suspett 
survival in Iraq dialect forms. 
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shows strong Aramaic influence, as does 
also the name ‘nabié-qa-si-ri in Strass- 
maier, Nbn. 284, 15; the singular forma- 
tion as well as the shading of the last two 
signs leaves, however, doubt about the 
correctness of this name. Such influence 
may be at the root of other exceptional 
writings; for example, ig-tu-pu, Keiser 
BIN I 94, 21 (= Ebeling, Neubabyl. 
Briefe aus Uruk, No. 294) where the 
context requires the meaning “pluck, 
pick,” and where the scribe in line 25 
correctly writes ta-gdt-tap. Possibly pro- 
gressive assimilation played a role as in 
the Assyrian composition KAH II No. 
1441 + TCL Ill (Sargon’s Eighth Cam- 
paign), line 225 (= Meissner, ZA, 
XXXIV, 113 ff.), tq-tu-pu-ma, where the 
tof the root gtp was treated exactly like 
the forms Gz and D, of primae g—gt > qt 
(ef. Ylvisaker, p. 7). This assimilative 
process was not extended to the other 
radicals as the example i-tug-tu-u-ni: mgt 
(Ylvisaker, p. 11) shows, but only con- 
fined to the first radical in the Assyrian 
dialect. In the above-mentioned Eighth 
Campaign of Sargon, line 227, Meissner 
transliterates aq-Sit-tu, while Thureau- 
Dangin writes ak-sit (ll. 265, 276, etc.). 
That Thureau-Dangin is correct is shown 
by the Arabic kaSgata, ‘remove, strip off 


(from).’’* Other examples like Maqli 3, 17 
ag-ta-ri-{is' (G. Meier, Assyr. Beschwor. 
Magli = Tallqvist, Ass. Beschw. Magli, 
Pl. 17, 17) and Magli 6, 135 mu-ga-‘as'-sa- 
‘at' (= Tallqvist, Pl. 87 IV 6) are based 
on damaged texts. H. L. Ginsberg had 
also noted. isolated instances of this 
Akkadian habit of dissimilation in Ara- 


maic and Mandaic, which he traced to 


Akkadian influence (AJSL, LII, 96, to 
which A. Goetze called my attention). 
Landsberger referred to this characteris- 
tic of Akkadian in passing (in 19 Int. Or. 
Congress [Rome, 1935], p. 451). 

Other scholars likewise show in their 
transliteration that they are aware of the 
fact that Akkadian does not exactly 
follow the common Semitic pattern in 
the consonantal base, but the strict 
regularity of this phenomenon has no- 
where been stressed sufficiently. To sum 
up then: an Akkadian consonantal base 
does not admit two different emphatic 
radicals; wherever the other Semitic lan- 
guages exhibit two such sounds within a 
triconsonantal root, the Akkadian has 
changed one of them, according to its 
strength, to the nearest nonemphatic 
sound, 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
* Arabic also has a root qg#{ with the same meaning. 
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COMMENTARY ON NUZI REAL PROPERTY IN THE 
LIGHT OF RECENT STUDIES 


PIERRE M. PURVES 


I 


URTHER progress in the evaluation 
of the Nuzi texts from the economic 
point of view makes its appearance 
in Nuzi Real Estate Transactions by 
Francis Rue Steele.' In this pioneer work 


1 Published by the American Oriental Society, 
“American Oriental Series," Vol. XVII (New Haven, 
1943), to be hereafter abbreviated as NRET. Other 
abbreviations are as follows: 

AASOR = Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. 

AJSL =American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures. 

HSS =“Harvard Semitic Series." 

J AOS =Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JEN =Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at 
Nuzi (American Schools of Oriental Research, 
“Publications of the Baghdad School Texts,"’ Vols. 
I-III (Paris, 1927-31], and Vols. IV—V [Philadel- 
phia, 1934] by Edward Chiera; Vol. VI [New Hav- 
en, 1939] by Ernest R. Lacheman). The texts con- 
tained in these volumes are quoted by number but 
not by volumes in which they appear, since all 
texts are numbered consecutively throughout. 

JENu =Unpublished Nuzi tablets excavated by the 
Iraq Museum and the American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research in 1926 and at present housed in the 
Oriental Institute at the University of Chicago. 

KAJ =Keilschriftterte aus Assur juristischen Inhalts 
(Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, ‘‘Wissenschaftliche 
Veréffentlichungen,"’ Vol. L [1927]}). 

MPND = Moveable Property in the Nuzi Documents by 
Dorothy Cross (American Oriental Society, ‘‘Amer- 
ican Oriental Series,’’ Vol. X [New Haven, 1937}). 

NKRA =Neue keilschriftliche Rechtsurkunden aus der 
El-Amarna-Zeit by Paul Koschaker (Siichsische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, philol.-hist. Klasse, 
“Abhandlungen,"’ Vol. XX XIX, No. 5 (Leipzig, 
1928)}). 

NPN =Nuzi Personal Names by Ignace J. Gelb, 
Pierre M. Purves, and Allan A. MacRae (Univer- 
sity of Chicago, ‘‘Oriental Institute Publications,'’ 
Vol. LVII (Chicago, 1943)]). 

NRET =See above. 

OLZ =Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 

Orientalia (N.S.) =Commentarii de rebus Assyro- 
Babylonicis, Arabicis, Aegyptiacis etc. editi a Pon- 
tifice Instituto Biblico, Nova Series. 

RA =Révue d'assyriologie et d'’archéologie orientale. 

RORH =Uber einige griechische Rechtsurkunden aus 
den dstlichen Randgebieten des Hellenismus by Paul 
Koschaker (Siichsische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, philol.-hist. Klasse, “‘Abhandlungen,”’ 
Vol. XLII, No. 1 (Leipzig, 1931)}). 

SMN =Unpublished Nuzi tablets excavated by Har- 
vard University, the American Schools of Oriental 
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an approximation of real estate values jg 
successfully compiled, and it forms a sine 
qua non for scholars investigating Nui 
from the social point of view. 

As in the rest of preclassical Mesopote- 
mia, purchase was governed by barter, 
fully developed currency being unknown 
at the time. Fields, orchards, and build. 
ings were bought and sold for specified 
amounts of such chattels as barley, millet, 
livestock, cloth, and metals. In classical, 
medieval, and modern economy, in which 
a system of currency prevails, goods have 
varying monetary values based on a me- 
tallic standard. In our modern economy 
the monetary standard is, theoretically 
at least, based on gold. To evaluate barter 
values at Nuzi, a standard of some sort 
has to be selected, and the most appropri- 
ate one is the silver shekel. 

Some years ago, Miss Dorothy Cros 
calculated the value of certain movable 
goods at Nuzi in terms of the silver shek- 
el.? Steele resorted to these findings in or- 
der to calculate the values of parcels of 


Research, and the University Museum of Phila 
delphia in 1927-31, and at present housed in the 
Semitic Museum at Harvard University. 

ZDMG =Zeitschrift der deutsche morgenlandische Ge 
sellschaft. 


The writer takes this opportunity to thank Pr- 
fessor Max Rheinstein, Max Pam Professor of Com- 
parative Law at the University of Chicago, for many 
invaluable suggestions. It is to be remembered that 
the writer holds himself accountable for any errors in 
thought contained in this article. In addition, further 
thanks are due to Staff Sergeant Henry Warte, 
U.S.M.C.R., for helpful criticisms with regard for 
legal phraseology. 

The writer departs from some of the renditions of 
Hurrian names in NPN. What is taken as tedup there 
is rendered tesSup here. Likewise many names ending 
in -niin NPN end in -ne here. For the reasons for thes 
changes, see writer in NPN, pp. 191, 265. 


2? MPND, p. 62. 
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real estate involved in the méréatu or ficti- 
tious adoption contracts relating to trans- 
fer of immovables. These contracts, pop- 
warly known as “sale adoptions,” are 
deeds in which the seller adopts the buyer 
as his son and deeds him a specified parcel 
of property as an inheritance share. In re- 
turn, the purchaser gives a qislu or gift 
consisting of commodities aggregating in 
yalue the price of the property. The pur- 
pose of this legal fiction, no doubt, was 
the evasion of rules intended to prevent 
the alienation of land.* The writer from 
now on will refer to these documents gen- 
erally as false or fictitious adoptions, since 
in Part IV it will be seen that the mératu 
concerns not only purchases but also for- 
feitures of property. Specifically, it is saf- 
er to consider the false adoption in the 
main as a conveyance or transfer of title. 

Like Miss Cross, Steele set forth his re- 
sults in terms of the silver shekel; but he 
attempted to add more precision by using 
as a basis the copper shekel, which was 
the lowest in value of all commodities at 
Nuzi. He set the ratio of these two metals 
at 1:400 and used this ratio to convert 
values from terms of copper to those of 
silver. This done, he was able to set up 
values of fields, orchards, and buildings in 
tables in which the over-all value of each 
parcel was arranged in terms of the silver 
standard.® 

Naturally, real estate values can be de- 
termined only when the barter involved 
commonty used goods which can be evalu- 
ated. Whenever vehicles, oil, cloth, or pigs 
appear among the goods used for barter, 
no value can be established, for no criteri- 
on for the evaluation of these goods has 
yet been found in the published material. 


* See Chiera-Speiser, J AOS, XLVII (1927), 36-37; 
aed NKRA, pp. 53-66; Steele, NRET, pp. 14— 


* NRET, pp. 32-35. 


*‘ NRET, Table 2 for land, pp. 69-71; Table 5 for 
orchards, p: 75; Table 6 for buildings, p. 76. 


In some instances, if not in most, Steele 
ean give only approximate or average val- 
ues, for price fluctuation has to be taken 
for granted.* In order to trace such fluc- 
tuations at Nuzi, a more profound study 
based on different criteria will have to be 
undertaken. 

Minor variations arise from differing 
standards of weights and measures.’ How- 
ever, the results, when taken as a whole 
and as presented on Steele’s dot graph,* 
form a consistent picture which is quite 
convincing. For instance, Steele shows 
that orchards, although they cannot 
be evaluated as precisely as can fields, 
were considerably more expensive than 
farm land.® Such a conclusion is in keep- 
ing with the relative price values of farm 
and orchard land the world over. Quite 
high in value at Nuzi is pathu land, which, 
like orchard land, was generally sold in 
lots of restricted dimensions.'® Also high 
in price are buildings." 

II 


Some time ago the writer discussed the 
earliest known examples of the false adop- 
tions at Nuzi for the sale of real estate.” 
Among them were JEN 82, 560, 561, 562, 
and 567—tablets containing more than 
one transaction each. The writer conclud- 
ed that this type of document with two or 
more transactions, lacking certain clauses 
and features encountered in transactions 
of later Nuzi periods, was characteristic 
of the older period and represented an 
early stage in the development at Nuzi. 
On the other hand, Steele feels that the 
contents of these older tablets were not 


* NRET, pp. 38-39, 43. See also Waldo H. Dubber- 
stein, ‘‘Comparative Prices in Later Babylonia (625- 
400 B.c.),"" AJSL, LVI (1938), 20-43. 

NRET, p. 40. 

8 NRET, Table 3a, p. 72. See also ibid., pp. 38—40. 

* NRET, pp. 41-42 and Table 5, p. 75. 

NRET, pp. 27-28. 

 NRET, pp. 42—43 and Table 6, p. 76. 

AJSL, (1940), 166-67. 
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actual transactions but abstracts.'’ As 
basis for his view, he mentions JEN 524, 
which contains, respectively, the ab- 
stracts of two false-adoptions for the 
sale of land (JENu 438; JEN 591) and 
an abstract of a quitclaim arising from 
an older false-adoption for the sale of 
land (JEN) 176). 

The three items in JEN 524 are un- 
doubtedly abstracts, for each can be 
traced to its original. Unlike JEN 82, 560, 
561, 562, and 567, the three abstracts on 
JEN 524 lack certain features common to 
the Nuzi transactions. They are: (1) men- 
tion of the gistu payments and their 
amount; (2) mention of the penalty for 
not going through with the contract; 
and (3) the list of witnesses and name of 
the scribe. In form the texts on the older 
tablets, when taken singly, do not differ 
appreciably from many contracts from 
the early part of the second generation, 
e.g., JEN 14 and 203; HSS, V, 63, 64, 
each of which occurs on a tablet devoted 
to a single transaction. This considera- 
tion, together with the difference in con- 
tent between the older tablets and JEN 
524, inclines the writer to maintain his 
previous view that the records on JEN 82, 
560, 561,'* 562, and 567 are actual trans- 
actions and not abstracts like those on 
JEN 524. 

In his previous article the writer ex- 
amined only those texts which were writ- 
ten by scribes who could be conclusively 
demonstrated as having been active dur- 
ing the first generation. There are others 
which were written by scribes who could 
have been active during the first genera- 
tion and contain the names of men occur- 
ring also in first-generation texts. In form 
they carry on early scribal traditions, and, 
if they are not to be dated to the first gen- 


13 NRET, p. 37. 

14 In this text the penalty clause is lacking through- 
out. This may mean that the contents are not con- 
tracts but quitclaim deeds, on which see Part III. 
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eration, they cannot be later than the ear. 
liest part of the second generation. Among 
the documents in question are two more, 
each of which comprises two or more 
transactions. The first is JEN 566, with 
two false adoptions used as contracts of 
sale of real estate; the other is JEN 253, 
with five land-exchange transactions." 
The older tablets containing two or 
more transactions are seven in number: 
JEN 82, 560, 561, 562, and 567, discussed 
in a previous article, and JEN 253 and 
566, which have just been mentioned. All 
in all, these seven tablets present thirty- 
one contracts in good enough state of 
preservation for the identification of con- 
tracting parties. If these were abstracts, 
and not contracts, it should be possible to 
trace at least a few of them to their origi- 
nals. It has already been noted that the 
originals for the three abstracts of JEN 
524 can be traced with ease. The reader 
can easily check on this point by tracing 
the connection with the aid of the newly 
published NPN. Recourse to this method 
will meet with totally negative results 
when originals for the alleged abstracts 
in the older tablets are sought.'* Allowing 


1% One of the witnesses in JEN 253 is Mué-Senne, 
son of Ninu-atal, who alse appears in JEN 567 and 
570, which were written by early scribes. The names 
of Ewara-tupi, son of Arip-ukur, and Zikuija, son of 
Kelija, appear in JEN 566 and also in SMN 30% 
written by the early scribe Apil-sin. 


* In some of these, parties forming contracts with 
the family of Tebip-tilla appear elsewhere but not in 
the same role. Unap-tae, son of SeSwi-nai, is a con- 
tracting party in JEN 567 but appears ondy as a wit- 
ness in JEN 289 and 565. Kakki, son of Apeija, is4 
principal in JEN 253 but appears elsewhere as a judge 
(see JEN 381; JENu 471). Eteja, son of Naip-Surm, 
makes a land exchange in JEN 141, but it is with 
Tebip-tilla, whereas all the land exchanges in JEN 
253, where he also appears as a principal, are made 
with Hais-teSSup. In JEN 211 Eteja’s role is that of 
witness. The name of the last principal in JEN & 
Akaja, son of Milkum-atal, and is mentioned also it 
JEN 257:7, but that is in connection with some prop 
erty of his whith is used as a topographical indication 
Zikuia, son of Kintar, a principal in JEN 566, appear 
only as a witness in SMN 3094. 

The personal name ‘‘Apeja,’’ which occurs among 
those just discussed, is listed in N PN, p. 22, under the 
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for loss and breakage, five or six originals 
should be found for the thirty-one legible 
texts. But, since none is to be found, it 
seems probable that none ever existed 
and that the contents of the older tablets 
are transactions which, since they are 
briefer than later ones, indicate a stage in 
the development at Nuzi. This conclusion 
isin harmony with the inference of the 
same sort arising from the formal differ- 
ence between the older texts and the ab- 
stracts in JEN 524. 


Ill 


Thoroughly commendable is Steele’s 
treatment of the supeiiltu, or land ex- 
change, for here he correctly understands 
that the essential purpose of this institu- 
tion was land consolidation.'’ 

A large-scale land purchaser like Tehip- 
tila would buy up lots sporadically where 
they were available. Such a man would 
not be able to exploit these acquisitions 
with real efficiency unless they were con- 
solidated into one block. To bring such a 
project into realization, he would have to 
exchange approximately equal parcels of 
land with men owning property adjacent 
to his main holdings. The false adoption 
for sale of land apparently was co-ordi- 
nated with the process of land exchange 
for the purpose of consolidating the many 
small holdings of peasant families into 
large estates owned by a minority of 
wealthy families. In this connection JEN 


form “Abeja’’ and is suggested as Akkadian (ibid., p. 
295). Miss Edith Porada, while preparing her study 
of the Nuzi seal impressions, discovered that the seal 
of the judge Apen-atal (JEN 359:18; 656:30) is the 
same as that of the judge Apeja (JEN 362:27). Thus 
the name in question turns out to be a hypocoristicon 
of Hurrian origin, and the Akkadian spelling is un- 


" NRET, pp. 50—54. In fact, the writer reached the 
same conclusion independently and by the same meth- 
od. It was treated in a lecture given by the writer be- 
fore the Near East Club of the Oriental Institute on 
July 14, 1943, entitled ‘‘Development of Private Land 
Tenure at Nuzi.”" 


662:7 ff. reveals that land was bought as 
a means of effecting an exchange rather 
than for immediate cultivation by the pur- 
chaser. 

Instruments for land exchange fall into 
two categories: (1) transactions usually 
beginning with the phrase tuppi sSuperalti, 
ete., and (2) declarations, beginning with 
the phrase ligansu sa etc., made by one of 
the parties of the transaction before hal- 
zuhlu'® and judges. The distinguishing 
feature of the latter was a mutual renun- 
ciation of claim by both parties, effective 
on the day of making the declaration. 
Just why these two different forms were 
in use may be partially explained by three 
groups: JEN 260 with JEN 157; JEN 266 
and JENu 621" with JEN 131; and 
JENu 529a*° with JEN 152. The docu- 


‘* For discussion of this office see Koschaker, OLZ, 
XXXIV (1931), 226, and XXXV (1932), 402; H. 
Lewy, Orientalia, X (new ser., 1941), 202, and XI 
(new ser., 1942), 5-15; H. Liebesny, AOS, LXIII 
(1943), 129-31. The writer believes that the precise 
nature of the office of halzuhlu remains to be settled. — 
He agrees with the authorities cited that Tebip-tilla 
served in that office. However, since Tebip-tilla was 
not always represented as a helzujlu in the type of 
tablets in which he generally executes that function 
(cf. JEN 160 and 176), it is possible that this office 
was only a temporary one. It does not seem to have 
been hereditary, for the title was not borne by any of 
Tehip-tilla’s descendants. H. Lewy's attempt to 
ascribe the functions of halzuhlu to Tebip-tilla’s issue 
(op. cit., pp. 13-15) seems to be based on a subjective 
interpretation of the facts. In many instances Tebip- 
tilla appears both as principal and as halzuhlu; that 
does not imply, however, that his activities as an ac- 
quirer of property are necessarily contingent on his 
official duties. In such cases, so the writer believes, 
Tebip-tilla played the dual role of a private individual 
and an official holding a temporary office. As Liebesny 
points out (op. cit., p. 130, n. 18) there are instances 
where Tebip-tilla acts as a halzuhlu but not as a 
party to the transaction. 

1* JENu 621 is identical textually with JEN 266. 
The difference between the two is that the former ac- 
tually bears seal impressions, while the later bears the 
ideograms na,.k1518 followed by the name of the seal 
owner, but has no seal impression. Apparently JEN 
266 is a copy of JENu 621. The circumstances sur- 
rounding this procedure remain to be determined. 


2° The transcription of which is as follows: 
. fup-pi Su-pi-ul-ti 

Sa “a-bi-na-tal mfr ta-a-ja 2 Sa) 
™at-ti-la-am-mu ta-a-|a-ma it-ti] 


. ™te-bi-ip-til-la mfr pu-bi-Se-e(n-né eqliti# ki-ma)} 
. eqlati uS-pi-i-lu 6 fawibari eqli ina 
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ments in each group concern the same 
piece of property, JEN 260 and 266 and 
JENu 621 and JENu 529a being deeds of 
the type beginning with tuppi superiilti, 
etc., and containing a penalty clause, and 
the JEN 157, 131, and 152 being the re- 
spective declarations sworn by one of the 
parties and lacking the penalty clause but 
containing a renunciation of claim. Ob- 
viously, the tuppdati Supe?ulti’s are con- 
tracts drawn up while the exchanges were 
being contemplated, but still executory. 
On the other hand, the declarations with 
renunciations of claim were drawn up 
upon completion of the exchange transac- 
tions. In fact, the renunciation clause 
just alluded to marks them as transac- 
tions akin to quitclaim deeds showing 
that all obligations had been fulfilled and 
that, theoretically, all cause for litigation 
had been eliminated. The chronological 
priority of the tuppi Superilti is confirmed 
by JEN 260, which is a luppi Super~aiti 
drawn up between a certain individual 
and Tebip-tilla, and JEN 157, which is a 
“quitclaim” arising from the same land- 
exchange transaction, drawn up between 
that individual’s son and Tebip-tilla. 

In this manner the tuppéti Supeiilti’s 


enju-zi i-na i8-ta-na-nu ma-ak-ra-at-ti Sa “i-ri-ri- 
til-la 

. ina barran an-zu-gal i-na Su-mi-li [ 

. a-na “te-bi-ip-til-la it-‘ta-ad-nu] 

. ™te-bi-ip-til-la imér 2 (awibari eqli 

. la Si-qa ina barrani a-be-na-aS ina ‘enu-zi' a-na 
amélati it-ti-i{n] 

. Sa ma-an-ni-im-me-e eqi!-5u di-na irt&Si (ruK) 

. 0 G-za-ak-ka Sa ibbalkatu (Ba) 

. [1 kaspi 1 MA.NA burifsi i-na-an-din 

. mabar (ward-ili-Su] mar du-ur-Sarri 

. mabar bi-[ru] mar na-i-is-ge-el-bi 

. mabar ki-mil-‘adad mfr zu-G-(me] 

. mabar mar a-ar-ta-e 

. Mabar e-we-en-na-an-né mfr Se-en-na-a-a 

. mahbar il-bi-ip-Sarri mar Su-ul-ma-at-ta 

. Mabar zi-li-ia mar ‘te-en'-te-ia 

. mabar ar-Sa-li(m) mar ta-am-pu-uS-til 

. Mabar wa-an-ti-ia mfr ‘na!’ -bi-a-(Su) 

. Mabar a-al-te-Sup mar Su-um-me-|ia] 

. mabar baltu-kaSid mfr [a-pil-sin puB.)sar 

. aban ™balfu-kaSid pus.sar-ri 

. aban ™bi-ru mfr na-i-is-ge-el-bi 


reveal themselves as executory contracts 
rather than deeds emanating from ful- 
filled obligations. They are promises to 
carry out an exchange within an up- 
defined period of time, and these promises 
are enforced by the penalty clause levying 
a heavy fine on the party attempting to 
break the contract. The question to be 
settled now is why the vast number of 
land exchanges were drawn up as execu- 
tory contracts. What were the factor 
hampering immediate execution of land 
exchange? 

In this article the fear is expressed that 
this question cannot be fully answered at 
this time. It is felt, nevertheless, that 
some of the factors requiring postpone- 
ment of performance find their root in the 
close connection between land exchange 
and the conveyancing of land through 
false adoption, i.e., the purchase of land 
for purposes of exchange as suggested by 
JEN 662. If men acquired title to real 
estate with the intention of exchanging it, 
perhaps there were factors that sometimes 
made it desirable to separate the contract 
from the conveyance. Acquisition title 
had to precede exchange, and if the vest- 
ing of the title were not immediate, the 
exchange, of necessity, would have to 
be delayed. 

As with the supe*tiltu documents, there 
are two varieties of mdritu, or false adop- 
tions: (1) those that are drawn up under 
the title of tuppi mériti and contain the 
penalty clause and (2) declarations, ie, 
those that are drawn up before halzuhlu 
and judges with renunciation of claim. 
Since the mdritu texts follow the same 
lines as do the Supe>iliu’s, it is only logical 
to regard the tuppdti mdriti’s as execl- 
tory contracts drawn up before the com- 
pletion of the transaction. By the same 
token, the declarations before halzubli 
and judges can be viewed as “quitclaim 
deeds” made to complete the transfer. 
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Seven of these méritu affidavits betray 
themselves as “quitclaim deeds,’™ for 
they are made by men as a fulfilment of 
false-adoption sales contracted by their 
fathers. It is regrettable that the original 
contracts are not so readily identifiable as 
the various exchange contracts that pre- 
ceded the quitclaim exchange deeds. 

If the ordinary tuppi mériati was a con- 
tract for the sale of land, what were the 
conditions which make the sale an execu- 
tory contract rather than an executed 
one? As an answer to this point there 
arise many possibilities, but for none is 
there any proof available. Foremost of 
these possibilities is credit-buying.” The 
seller gives the buyer an option on the 
title on the condition that several speci- 
fied items be paid over as purchase price, 
euphemistically designated as u, the 
time of the payment being understood to 
be in the future. An indication that the 
qitu was not paid immediately is the 
absence of any mention of it in JEN 404 
and 414, the two false adoptions used as 
devices for the conveyance of realty that 
ean be demonstrated as the earliest in 
Nuzi.2* Presumably, the earliest scribes 
omitted the gistu, since it did not ma- 
terialize in the transaction at the time the 
contract was being drawn up. Undoubted- 
ly, it could not have been long before the 
omission of such an important item would 
cause disputes arising from actual or 
feigned misunderstanding. As already 
noted in Part II, mdratu contracts from 
the first generation and the early part of 
the second generation mention the qtstu, 
as do false-adoption realty sales from 
then on until the end of the period. Itemiz- 


"JEN 132, 149, 166, 169, 176, 178, and 476. 


—_ to the writer by Professor Rhein- 

* Earlier than those discussed in Part II, for none 
of the witnesses appears in second-generation tablets. 
In the mtr atu tablets treated in Part II which mention 
itu, the witnesses in most of them survived to the 
second generation. 
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ing the articles in the gistu probably sig- 
nified that the price agreed upon at the 
time of the deed was not to change with 
future price fluctuations. 

If the writer’s theory is correct, name- 
ly, if most false-adoption sales were under- 
taken on postponed or instalment pay- 
ments, then it is easy to explain why 
many land exchanges were set forth in 
executory contracts rather than in deeds 
denoting immediate execution. For in- 
stance, should a man offer for exchange a 
piece of property on which he had only a 
méritu option, he was in no position to 
exchange it immediately. Since he did 
have an exclusive claim on it, he presum- 
ably was in the position to make a con- 
tract to exchange it in the future, i.e., after 
full payment of gistu and acquisition of 
the title to the property. 


IV 


The normal mériitu contract, which has 
just been discussed in Part III, does not 
contain, as a rule, any clause concerning 
the payment of il/ku, or dues, to the crown. 
Does this omission tacitly infer that the 
dues are to be borne by the purchaser? If 
this inference is correct, it would imply 
that the purchaser-adoptee benefited 
from a further safeguard. It may imply 
that payment of feudal dues symbolized 
a right to physical possession. 

In addition to these false-adoption 
realty sales in which the royal dues are 
not mentioned, there are quite a number 
which specify that the royal dues are to 
be borne by the adopter-alienor and not 
by the adoptee. 

Recently these documents have been dis- 
cussed by Mrs. H. Lewy, who used the in- 
genious method of tracing various false- 
adoption contracts to the litigations in 
which they were concerned.** The records 
disclosed that the adopter was in posses- 

%4 Orientalia, XI (N.S., 1942); 15-40; ibid, X 
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sion of the land many years after the false 
adoption was drawn up for its alienation. 
This fact made it quite plain that a modi- 
fication of the interpretation of the mdritu 
documents was in order. Mrs. Lewy felt 
that the current view of the mériitu as a 
realty sale had to be radically altered. 
According to her view, the false adoption 
could not be a sale of land by adopter to 
adoptee if the former was in possession 
after the deed was drawn up. Instead she 
considered that the false adoption was an 
infeudation deed or an enfeoffment. Te- 
hip-tilla, for example, according to the 
usual view, is regarded as a purchaser of 
land on a large scale. Mrs. Lewy, however, 
in view of the evidence before her, be- 
lieves that Tebip-tilla was a royal ad- 
ministrator in charge of the distribution 
of fiefs to private individuals. According 
to her, when a private individual received 
a royal grant from Tehip-tilla, that person 
had to adopt him so as to make him the 
heir to the fief. Thus, at that person’s 
death, the fief would automatically go 
back to the royal agent for redistribution. 
The purpose of this procedure, avers Mrs. 
Lewy, was to prevent feudal land from 
becoming private family property through 
usucaption.* The enfeoffee was prevented 
at the outset from leaving the feudal grant 
to a member of his own family. As for the 
qistu given by the adoptee (Tebip-tilla), 
Mrs. Lewy considers it to be a royal gift 
accompanying the fief to enable the ten- 
ant to undertake agricultural work.” Her 
conclusions concerning the role of the 
false adoption with the ilku clause en- 
courage her to attribute the same func- 
tion to false adoptions which leave the 
ilku unmentioned.?’ 

As external support for her theory, 
Mrs. Lewy alludes to the activity of 
Samas-hasir, who was an administrator 

% Ibid., XI, 21-23. * Ibid., p. 18. 

27 Ibid., X, 212-15, esp. p. 212, n. 4. 


of feudal land under Hammurabi. She 
claims that Tebip-tilla was executing the 
same functions.?* Additional support is 
sought in feudalism in France during the 
Carolingian period when a fief did not 
pass from father to son directly by way 
of inheritance.” Apparently, Mrs. Lewy 
is referring to a usage existing in Europe 
up to the twelfth century, until which 
time reinvestiture of the fief was required 
upon the death of either lord or vassal, 
It perhaps should have been observed 
that from the twelfth century on this us- 
age became obsolete and was superseded 
by the principle of inheritance: a vassal’s 
son automatically inherited the fief. 

Mrs. Lewy’s theory of re-enfeoffment 
to prevent usucaption at Nuzi seems, by 
and large, fanciful. Why is it that a royal 
officer enforcing the laws of the crown had 
to imposé the royal will under the guise of 
a legal fiction? Certainly the Samas-basir 
letters do not reveal any such subterfuges 
in the administration of the crown’s land. 
The parallel with Carolingian Europe is 
none too strong, because at that time the 
principle of inheritance displaced the re 
investiture but did not implement it in 
any way. 

Steele’s results show that the value of 
the gistu in land sales as a rule approxi- 
mated the value of prices paid for land in 
Assyria.*® Furthermore, as Steele points 
out, the word simu, “‘price,’”’ is occasional- 
ly used in referring to gistu.*' 

Mrs. Lewy asserts that litigation be 
tween the adoptee and kin of the adopter 
is evidence of the compulsory return of 
a “fief,’”’ so called, after the death of the 
fief-holder.*? But then Liebesny** and 
Steele** observe that JEN 365, 371, and 
383 are court actions in which the adoptee 


28 Ibid., XI, 9. 3° NRET, pp. 59-60. 
29 Tbid., p. 22, n. 5. 1 NRET, p. 12, n. 1. 
%2 Orientalia (N.S.), XI, 20-22. 

JAOS, LXIII (1943), 130, n. 20. 

NRET, p. 12. n. 12. 
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sues to recover possession from the adopt- 
er during the lifetime of the latter. 

It so happened that Mrs. Lewy dis- 
cussed two of these, JEN 371 and 383.* 
The first of these deals with a controversy 
that goes back to JEN 210, a false adop- 
tion without the ilku clause. This would 
mean, if the writer’s views as expressed 
in Part JII are correct, that this was a 
contract of sale envisaging delivery of pos- 
session upon completion of gistu pay- 
ments. Apparently before the litigation 
took place in JEN 371, delivery of posses- 
sion to the adoptee-plaintiff had been 
made, for it is stated in lines 7-11 that 
the property had been given over to the 
adoptee but later had been seized again 
by the adopter-seller. The defendant avers 
that it was really a third party who had 
made the seizure and that he, the de- 
fendant, had remeasured the land and 
would give it back to the plaintiff. 

This case weakens Mrs. Lewy’s thesis 
somewhat, since it implies that the posses- 
sion of the land had been transferred to 
the adoptee previously. Furthermore, as 
noted by Steele and Liebesny, the adoptee 
sued the adopter, not the adopter’s heirs, 
for the land. However, in this particular 
instance, an argument on behalf of Mrs. 
Lewy’s view can be made on the ground 
that this trial goes back to JEN 210, a 
méritu without the ilku clause. But this 
case conflicts with what seems to be Mrs. 
Lewy’s view: that the mdrdtu in general 
was not sale but investiture. 

There is a weakness in the analysis pre- 
sented by Mrs. Lewy herself, for she com- 
pares this action to JEN 363 (=JEN 
673), 378, and 373, which are cases in 
which third parties interfere with the 
performance of false-adoption or ex- 
change contracts. In all three of these, as 


* Orientalia (N.S.), XI, 225-29. The situation pre- 
sented by JEN 383 seems to be too complex to be 
studied here. It can be analyzed only when the full 
facts are known. 


in JEN 371, the judges force the adopter 
or the transferor to fulfil his warranty to 
clear the title from such claims In convey- 
ancing, especially in conveyances arising 
from sale, warranty is the rule rather 
than the exception not only in Nuzi but 
elsewhere in Mesopotamia, Rome, and 
continental Europe. 

Warranty at Nuzi is what Mrs. Lewy 
designates as the pagirdnu clause. But 
she alleges that its purpose is to prevent 
feudal land from being transferred to 
third parties as security for debt. This 
theory is based on Articles 36, 38, and 71 
of the Code of Hammurabi, which forbid 
the sale of ilku land by royal officers to 
whom it had been granted. Article 38 
forbids such title-holders to give ilku land 
for debt; article 71 prevents alienation of 
ilku land and compels the purchaser to 
return such land to the vendor. 

Mrs. Lewy claims that the Nuzi trials 
in question conform to the Old Babyloni- 
an practice just outlined; that, in other 
words, the royal officer was suing for feu- 
dal land title to which had been trans- 
ferred as security for debt to a third party 
and had been taken in possession by such 
third party. So far an Old Babylonian 
precedent for crown seizure of ilku land 
under such circumstances is lacking. 
Furthermore, the legislation in the Code 
of Hammurabi, especially Article 71, does 
not provide that alienated ilku property 
is confiscated by the crown but that it is 
restored to the ilku holder. 

Although JEN 373 apparently arises 
from a forfeited antichretic pledge or 
mortgage there is no proof that either 
JEN 363 (= JEN 673) or JEN 378 does. 
Third-party claims, to be cleared in ac- 
cordance with warranty obligations, may 
be testamentary in origin, as in JEN 333, 
or they may result from faulty surveying, 
as in JEN 371. But assignment for debt, 
with the exception of JEN 373, does not 
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share the pre-eminence indicated in 
Mrs. Lewy’s article. In such cases why 
should the crown seize property from a 
fief-holder after going to the trouble of 
preserving it for him? This concerns 
JEN 365 and 652 and JEN 384 and 651, 
which two pairs of cases go back, respec- 
tively, to JEN 586 and JEN 244, both 
of which are false adoptions with the ilku 
clause. If then, the alleged interference of 
the crown did not exist, another attempt 
must be made to determine the funda- 
mental nature of false adoptions with the 
ilku clause. 

Although the writer believes that false 
adoptions containing qistu are convey- 
ances arising from sale of land, he agrees 
that those containing both gistu and the 
clause imposing i/ku charges on the adopt- 
er are somewhat different. As Mrs. Lewy 
shows with regard to JEN 208 and JEN 
369, the land concerned remains in the 
possession of the adopter’s family;* for 
the sons of the adoptee sue the son of the 
adopter for it. The defendant loses be- 
cause he failed to cultivate the land in- 
volved in JEN 208, the false adoption 
with the ilku clause. 

Now Mrs. Lewy believes that ispiku 
and ilku are the same. According to her, 
the adopter was enfeoffed of the land con- 
cerned in JEN 208 and was enjoined to 
pay ilku to the crown through the adoptee 
or crown officer. In JEN 369 the alleged 
feoffee neglected to do this and was pun- 
ished by the members of the official family 
who confiscated the estate and assessed 
damages. 

The writer, for one, believes that the 
terms ispiku and ilku should be distin- 
guished. As a matter of fact, there does 
not seem to be any confusion between the 
two terms in the Nuzi tablets. If the two 
terms were equivalent, one would expect 
them to replace each other occasionally, 
as synonymous terms generally do. As 

% Orientalia (N.S.), XI, 19-20. 


Mrs. Lewy observed, the payment of 
iXpiku or crop yield, broadly speaking, 
is usually made by those adopters who 
agreed to bear the ilku charges. Neverthe- 
less, there is no real proof that the two 
charges are identical. 

As the writer understands the situation, 
the outlines of the problem become clearer 
upon distinguishing between transfer of 
title and transfer of possession, the two 
important elements in land transfer in 
most legal systems. The false adoption is, 
broadly speaking, a conveyance or a 
transfer of title, but a conveyance does 
not necessarily involve a transfer of 
possession. The general run of second- 
generation mdédritu’s without the ilky 
clause seem to be contracts for the sales 
of land and hence suggeSt ultimate trans- 
fer of possession. Furthermore, the méré- 
tu’s embodied in declarations before 
judges and halzuflu’s seem to have been 
conveyances in which transfer of posses- 
sion is suggested by renunciation of claim § 
on the part of the original owner. On the 
other hand, second-generation médritu’s 
with the ilku clause seem to be merely 
transfers of title which excluded transfer 
of possession. The seller, who became the 
adoptive father, indicated his right of 
occupancy by bearing ilku, a charge ex- 
acted by the state, but he also had to 
pay the owner a certain percentage of the 
harvest or annuity, and this was ispiku. 
Some light on the nature of this system is 
afforded by JEN 160 and JEN 18, 381, 
and 405—all of which concern the same 
piece of property. JEN 160 discloses 
that Ehli-teSSup and Unap-tae, sons of 
Wantija, and Puitae, son of Uita, were 
heirs to some property that Uita had 
conveyed by false adoption to a woman 
named Mattija; but JEN 18 and 46 
(identical tablets) show that she had 
adopted Tebip-tilla, son of Puhi-Senne, 
i.e., reconveyed her holdings, including 
the property in question, to him on the 
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condition that he would support her 
in his house. Therefore, the heirs of the 
adopter of Mattija, who had in turn adopt- 
ed Tebip-tilla, had to assume toward 
the latter the obligations which they had 
formerly owed to her. The novation is 
eflected by JEN 160, wherein Ehli-teSsup, 
Unap-tae, and Pui-tae simply say they 
will bear ilku for that property and 
renounce their claim to it as against 
Tehip-tilla. This is a quitclaim declaration 
made before halzuhlu and judges.*’ 

‘The adoptive contract between Mat- 
tija and Uita has not been found, but in- 
ferentially it must have been one in which 
Vita or his heirs were to retain physical 
possession, as it is made probable by his as- 
sumption of the i/ku charges. Evidence of 
this sort of arrangement in which Mattija 
gained an income from land bought but 
not occupied by her is provided by JEN 
381, a law suit in which Mattija is the 
plaintiff and Ebli-teSSup, son of Wantija 
® and heir of Uita, is one of the defendants. 
Apparently there was established for Mat- 
tia a storage bin for the share of harvest 
allotted to her. This was poured in for her 
by men designated as tamutu-men,** who 
seem to have been inspectors. When Mat- 
tiia’s share of barley was poured in, the 
famutu-men closed the bin and affixed 
their seals. Ebli-teSsup and a certain 
MuSuja, son of Akija, broke the seals, 
were caught, and were forced to give 
eleven imér’s of barley for the theft and 
had to give one ox to her for breaking 
the seal. 

The law suit just discussed suggests 
that JEN 160 was drawn up as a continu- 
ation of a previously existing arrange- 
ment, further insight into which is af- 
forded by JEN 474, a tamgurtu concluded 


It is to be observed that Tebip-tilla is not a fal- 
tublu, although he is concerned in the transaction. 
This gives rise to the surmise that the office of halzuhlu 
may have been only a temporary one without the im- 
portance imputed to it by Mrs. Lewy in Orientalia, XI 
(N.S.), 5-15. 


“JEN 381:6, 12. 


between the same parties concerned in 
JEN 160.*° 

Included in the seven imér’s of land 
conveyed to Tebip-tilla by Mattija in 
JEN 18 and 405 are the five imér’s and 
eight awihari’s concerned in JEN 160. 
The ispiku of this land the families of 
Wantija and Uita first rendered to Mat- 
tija, and the claims thereto were trans- 
ferred, as we have seen, to Tebip-tilla. 
JEN 474 discloses that, in addition to 
the five imér’s and eight awihari’s of land, 
there were three awihari’s released to the 
sons of Wantija and Uita. 

This permission that the alienor keep 
some land for his own use is paralleled by 
JEN 208, a méritu with the ilku clause 
which is the subject of a dispute in JEN 
369.*° These two documents reveal that, 
of the two imér’s and three awihari’s, one 
imér could be reserved for the adopter. 
As for the remaining one imér and three 
awihari’s, its crop or ispiku had to go to 
the adoptee. If the adopter or his issue 
could not or would not raise the ispiku, 
the adoptee or his heirs could evict him 
and take over the whole property, includ- 
ing the land exempt from ispiku, together 
with arrears in ispiku deliveries. 

The writer does not disagree with the 
facts that Mrs. Lewy has reported, but 
he feels unconvinced of their interpreta- 
tion. It seems strange that in such an ear- 
ly stage of social advancement a royal 


#1. e., Tebip-tilla son of Pubi-Senne, on the one 
hand, and Ebli-teSSup with Unap-tae, sons of Wan- 
tjia, and Pui-tae, son of Uita, on the other. Line 4 of 
the JEN copy has pu-i-ta-e te-|. . . .]. Unfortunate- 
ly, collation of the original is impossible, since the 
passage in question is broken. The writer, in view of 
the accompanying texts cited in connection with this 
one, prefers to read pu-i-ta-e mdr d!-(i-ta}. 

Steele in NRET, p. 17, inclines to the belief that 
tamgurtu is a general term for ‘“‘contract.’’ Such is not 
the case, for riksu is the general term. A mdratu con- 
tract is called a riksu, e.g.,in JEN 385:36, 390:13, 22. 
The term riksu is also applied to a dupe dltu in JEN 
668:8. The tamgurtu, as the etymology shows, is a 
mutual agreement. In Nuzi it seems to be used in the 
settlement of miscelianeous affairs, for which general 
standard forms of contract were not applicable. 

4° Discussed by Mrs. Lewy in Orientalia (N.S8.), 
XI, 19-20; ibid., X, 216-18. 
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official would have to resort to evasion in 
order to enforce a royal statute, especially 
when Samaés-hasir, the land adminis- 
trator of Hammurabi, did not resort to 
legal fiction in carrying out his duty. The 
medieval parallel suggested by Mrs. 
Lewy does not seem to hold, for rein- 
feudation took place before the prin- 
ciple of heredity was established. 

When one party takes title to the land 
in exchange for a gistu and allows the 
other party to remain in possession, ex- 
acting from the latter produce from the 
land, we have a close parallel to a mort- 
gage or hypothec in common use today. 
That is to say, the loan is secured by a 
transfer of title to the creditor, while the 
debtor remains in possession of the land, 
using a portion of its produce to pay inter- 
est and, in all probability, to amortize 
the loan as well. This differs from the 
titennttu, the other well-known type of 
security transaction at Nuzi, which is 
not a mortgage according to the present 
use of the word, but, when applied to 
land, is the antichretic pledge or mortgage 
in its old, original sense. In this Nuzi 
brand of antichresis, the creditor is given 
possession of the land as security and 
works it in order to derive interest. How- 
ever, in a titenniitu transaction, the 
creditor did not acquire title.“ 

To return to the problem under dis- 
cussion, namely, the mdritu with the ilku 
clause, which was a credit rather than a 
sale transaction, the writer will illustrate 
its operation by recourse to the summary 
of Professor Rheinstein, without whose 
counsel the writer would have been misled 
into associating all false adoptions at Nuzi 
with sale alone. 


“For a fuller discussion of the titenndtu, see 
Part V. As will be shown there, title to a defaulted 
antichretic pledged during the early part of the Nuzi 
period was given to the creditor by a separate mdratu. 
As HSS, V, 56, for example, shows, the creditor could 
force the debtor to sell the pledged land to a third 
party who would pay over the gtitu or part of it to the 
creditor as satisfaction for the debt. 


Concerning the documents just dis. 
cussed above, Professor Rheinstein states: 
“The whole story points definitely in the 
direction of a credit transaction. Farmer 
Uita receives a loan from Mattija; as 
security he conveys title to her, but re. 
tains possession and promises to pay part 
of the crop as interest. Mattija assigns 
her claim to Tebip-tilla and conveys to 
him her security title. The heirs of Uita, 
by novation, promise Tebip-tilla that 
from now on they will treat him as credi- 
tor and owner of the security title. The 
case seems to be a typical illustration of 
the world-wide institution of fiducia cum 
creditore transacta combined with a prom- 
ise of paying interest for the loan.” In 
JEN 474 it is shown that some of the land 
is released to the heirs of Uita. This seems 
to indicate, so Professor Rheinstein in- 
forms the writer, that part of the loan 
had been repaid. 

Naturally the eviction cases reported 
by Mrs. Lewy probably deal with pro- 
ceedings against debtors failing to pay 
interest. 

An interesting feature about these 
mortgages is that the value of the gistuis 
about the same as in false adoptions 
without the i/ku clause® which, according 


« NRET, Table 2, pp. 69-71. False adoption sales 
of land treated by Steele which do not have the ily 
clause are JEN 1, 5, 7, 21, 44, 47, 51, 53, 56, 63, 64, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 80, 86, 88, 94, 95, 99, 106, 122, 145, 
149, 153, 171, 175, 180, 202, 207, 210, 211, 217, 283, 
361, 408, 418, 422, 476, 479, 481, 556, 579, 580, 581, 
593; HSS, V, 62, 64, 75; HSS, IX, 113; and RA, 
XXIII, 44. The aggregate average value per imér ib 
these sales is 11.4 shekels of silver. The false adoptions 
with the i/ku clause that are included in Steele's table 
of land values are JEN 3, 4, 11, 12, 13, 22, 23, 25, 27, 
28, 30, 31, 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 43, 45, 48, 49, 52, 
54, 55, 57, 62, 67, 85, 91, 92, 93, 201, 208, 219, 409, 
415, 416, 419, 421, 423, 425, 426, 585, 586, 590, 5%, 
and 601 and HSS, V, 20. The aggregate average value 
of an imér of land in these is fairly much the same; for 
it is 12.4 shekels of silver, a figure slightly higher than 
the 11.4 shekels in land concerned in the false adop- 
tions without the ilku clause. The higher figure for the 
ilku land may be the result of circumstance. However, 
though the mératu’s with the ilku clause may no 
have been sale transactions, Steele's inclusion of them 
in his table of land values does not materially affect 
his results in the main, since the loan was often equive 
lent to the value of the land. 
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to the conclusions reached above, are 
probably sale transactions. In other 
words, money was loaned up to the 
market value of the security. As we shall 
see in Part V, this procedure was not 
followed in the titennitu transactions 
where the loan was a fraction of the mar- 
ket value of the land placed as pledge for 
the security. 

Unlike the false adoptions without the 
ilku clause, those which contain it con- 
tain another feature, during the second 
generation at least, as far as the payment 
of the gistu was concerned. The majority 
of second-generation ilku false adoptions 
include among the witnesses men who 
were called nddindénu; others list those 
witnesses who give the gistu or who meas- 
ure it out. Often a gistu receipt is made by 
the adopter in later ilku false adoptions. 
The inference to be gathered therefrom is 
that payments for the most part were 
immediate. There are some méritu’s of 
the late Nuzi period in which the gistu is 
paid on the spot through the medium of 
the nddindnu’s, but which contain no ilku 
clause. They may be security-transac- 
tions, but by this time i/ku payment may 
have been so well established that men- 
tion of it became unnecessary. 


V 


The Nuzi tablets which are entitled 
tuppi titenntii*® are antichretic pledge 


“ The etymology of which is a controversial sub- 
ject, since attempts have been made to construe it as 
being of exclusive Akkadian origin. See Scheil, RA, 
XV (1918), 66, n. 1; Gadd, RA, XXIII (1926), 55; 
Koschaker, NARA, p. 131, n. 22; Speiser, JAOS, 
LII (1932), 357-61. Koschaker later in RORH, p. 87 
and n. 1, feels that the word titenn@tu is Hurrian in 
origin affixed with an Akkadian ending. This inter- 
pretation is the one preferred by the writer. 

Steele in NRET, pp. 46—47, places emphasis on the 
observation made by the writer in AJ SL, LVII, 171, 
to the effect that an Akkadian scribe at Nuzi various- 
ly spelled the word ti-te-nu-ti and ti-de-nu-ti. Accord- 
ing to rule (see Friedrich, Analecta orientalia, XII, 
130-31; von Brandenstein, ZDMG, XCI, 574; Purves, 
AJSL, LVII, 172-85; Speiser, Language, XVI [1940], 
326-34; AASOR, XX [1940-41], 35—40), the Akkadian 
scribe would have written ti-de-nu-di if the word were 
Hurrian throughout. But, on the other hand, since the 


loans. The creditor has usufruct rights 
over real and chattel pledges. This usu- 
fruct right enables the creditor to ob- 
tain interest and also provides him with a 
means of forcing the borrower to repay 
his debt; for, if the debt is not repaid 
within a specified time, the pledge can 
be used to fulfil the outstanding obliga- 
tions of the debtor. However the titenniitu 
transfers possession, but not title. 

Pledge was not the only form of securi- 
ty to be found in Nuzi. There were also to 
be found a number of loans secured by a 
third party acting as a surety.** As we 
have just seen, loans could also be secured 
by mortgage. Hence any discussion of 
loans at Nuzi requires the use of appropri- 
ate terminology in order to specify the 
type of security involved. Employment 
of the all too general term “security” 


same scribe wrote out the word variously, the Akkad- 
ian origin is suspect. Steele (loc. cit.) believes that the 
term in question originally came from Akkadian 
*ditennatu and was adopted into Hurrian as a loan- 
word. It became Hurrianized, but nevertheless its 
ultimate Akkadian origin caused it to resist the Hur- 
rian phonetic pattern (for difference of opinion of the 
writer and Speiser on this rule see writer in AJSL, 
LVIILI (1941), 404, n. 122). 

As the writer remarked above, he believes with 
Koschaker that the word is Hurrian with an Akkadian 
ending. That explains why the scribe wrote final -ti 
instead of -di. As for the variation ti-de/ti-, it could be 
Hurrian in view of a new rule to be stated for the first 
time. Normally intervocalic consonants in Hurrian 
undergo nonphonemic voicing when single. However, 
when two similar consonants are separated by a 
vowel, they both tend to remain voiceless. Cf. the 
plural ending -§us which occurs in the Mari documents 
as -zus, as it should according to rule, but more often 
as -§ué. On this see AJSL, LVIII, 394. Cf. also the 
writing pa-pa-na-iu-us, Mari 5:8 in RA, XXXVI 
(1939), 17, instead of the expected pa-ba-na-su-ui; 
a-ta-i-ta, ibid., 1. 5, instead of the expected at-ta-i-da 
or a-ta-i-da; and the Nippur name K u-up-pi-ta-ti and 
Kup-pi-ta-ti in Clay, Personal Names from Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of the Cassite Period, p. 101, instead of the 
expected Kuppi-tadi. 

In view of these examples of Hurrian forms written 
by Akkadian scribes, the Nuzi variation tid/te- could 
be of Hurrian origin. The writer does not feel inclined 
to derive it from Hurrian tat, “‘to be friendly,”’ as 
Mrs. Lewy does in Orientalia, X (N.S.), 323, n. 1. 

“E.g., HSS, LX, 68-70, 76-78, 80, 83, 85, 88, 90, 
in which the surety is termed a mahis puti. For this 
use of the term see Koschaker, Babylonisch-Assyr- 
isches Biirgschaftrecht (Leipzig, 1911), pp. 215-17, 226— 
28, which is a most extensive treatment of suretyship 
in Babylonia and Assyria. 
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when the term “pledge” is required 
can lead to confusion and a consequent 
faulty appraisal of the issues at stake. 
Steele’s treatment of the titenndtu suffers 
from the use of faulty terminology.** Al- 
though he understands the procedure of 
pledge“—a_ well-known institution in 
archaic society the world over*’—he 
persists in calling the type of transaction 
in question a “security loan” but does 
not specify the type of security involved. 

This inexactness betrays some miscon- 
ceptions. For instance, Koschaker dis- 
cusses Sapartu,*® the Middle Assyrian 
word for “pledge,”’ but Steele takes sapartu 
to mean “security” and credits Koschaker 
with having the same understanding of it.** 
Inferentially, Koschaker’s discussion®® of 
the Nuzi titennditu is similarly misun- 
derstood.*' Somewhat more grave is 
Steele’s peremptory treatment of Cuq’s 
views on the titennitu. From reading 
Steele’s summary,” one gathers the im- 
pression that Cuq, in the Journal des 
savants, 1927, pages 398-99, understood 
the titenntitu to be a form of lease and 
then later, in his Etudes sur le droit baby- 
lonien, pages 422-26 (Steele cites pp. 409 
ff.), modified his view by considering the 
titenntiiu to be “gage.’’ Actually in both 
instances Cuq expressed the same view 
without any serious modifications. Like 
Koschaker, he recognized that the titen- 


* NRET, chap. iv, pp. 46-49, and chap. vi, sec. b, 
pp. 60-62. 

* NRET, p. 49. 

«7 For pledge of realty as a system of securing loans 
among early civilizations the world over see, e.g., J. H. 
Wigmore, Pledge Idea,’ Harvard Law Review, X 
(1896-97), 321-50, 389-417, and XI (1897-98), 18- 
39. 

48 NKRA, p. 96 et passim. 

49 NRET, p. 61 and n. 27. 

NKRA, pp. 131-37. F 

‘In NRET, pp. 60-62, Steele reveals a “omplete 
misunderstanding of the fact that Koschaker, NKR A, 
pp. 131-37, was discussing usufruct pledge at Nuzi, 
on the one hand, and hypothec or nonpossessory 
pledge in Assyria (ibid., pp. 96-102), on the other. 


® NRET, p. 45 and n. 7. 


nitu was a pledge transaction. But he be- 
lieved that the creditor held the pledge 
as a lessor without having title. He was 
challenged by Koschaker, who claimed 
that the creditor had proprietary rights 
and held title to it temporarily at least. 
With the appearance of HSS, V, 56, 
which showed that the titenn@tu contract 
conveyed no title, Koschaker had to 
alter his stand. Nevertheless, he was un- 
able to agree with Cugq, since rent in the 
Nuzi tablets is by no means usual. He 
therefore concluded that the titenniity 
was the kind of pledge known as the usu- 
fruct gage and that the word itself meant 
Nutzung, or “usufruct.’”** 

As with the mdrititu or false-adoption 
land transfers, Steele’s contribution to 
the study of the titenndtu, in so far as it 
concerns realty, lies in his evaluations of 
loans with reference to the value of the 
pledge. This comparison in values is made 
in terms of the silver shekel.®* This proce- 
dure enables him to establish the funda- 
mental point that the value of the pledge 
was greater than the value of the loan* 
In this connection it is recalled that, in 
the mortgages in Part IV which involved 
transfer of title, the security was not 
greater than the loan in value. In a pledge 
transaction, the debtor has the right, but 
not necessarily the obligation, to pay 
back the debt. Since the pledge was of 
much higher value, the debtor would 

53 NKRA, pp. 131-37. 

RORH, p. 37. Speiser (J AOS, 355(n. 22] and 
357; AASOR, XVI [1935-36], 79, 110-11) challenges 
the usufruct concept of Koschaker on the ground that 
this term cannot be applied to capital. The concept 
‘‘usufruct’’ implies the right to use and enjoy the 
produce of a thing without altering its substance. 
It is well recognized that the same concept can be 
applied to money or consumable goods. Under this 
guise it is commonly called ‘‘quasi’’ or “‘imperfect” 
usufruct. On these grounds Speiser's criticism is in- 
valid. Speiser's allusion to post-biblical hazagah (J AOS, 
LII, 359) presents some hazards, for it is a doctrine 
resembling usucaption and has very little connection, 


if any, with pledge; see ‘‘Hazakah"’ (art.), in Jewish 
Encyclopedia. 


% NRET, Table 7, p. 71. 
% NRET, p. 49. 
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naturally be the loser, should he decide 
to default.” 

Koschaker was unable to produce 
evidence to support his view that the 
pledgee could have the title. However, 
there are two instances which confirm 
Koschaker’s view that title could vest 
in the pledgee upon default®* and further 
disclose the means by which the pledgee 
obtained the title. This was through the 
méritu without gistu with the penalty 
clause stipulating, in addition to pe- 
cuniary damages, the blinding of the 
defaulter in the event of his attempting 
to break the contract. The first of these 
two instances is represented by JEN 

. tup-pf ma-ru-ti Sa 

. ™Su-ru-uq-qa mar ta-i-ub-he 

. ™me-na-a-a mér ip-Sa-ha-lu 

. a-na ma-ru-ti-Su epuS-ma 1 bitati¥!-su 


. dimta ma-ak-ra-a[t-ta] 
. $a li-wi-it dimti eqliti>! 
. ma-la i-ba-aS-Sa-a Sa me-na-[a-a] 


. mMa-an-nu Sa BAL | MA.NA kaspa 1 MA.NA burdga 


infMES 


10. mahar ha-an-ku-ia mar ke-en-ni-ia 
ll. mahar wa-an-ti-ia mfr na-hi-a-Su 
12. mahar zi-li-ia mar a-ri-ip-a-p[u] 

13. mahar um-pu-ur-du mar ar-Se-né 
14. mahar ar-Sa-du-ia mar Se-el-la-b[a-i] 
15. mahar bal-du-qa-si-id DUB.SAR 


‘In Orientalia (N.S.), Vol. X (1941), Mrs. Lewy 
tried to prove that the fitenndatu was not a pledge loan 
but an exchange of values producing profits. Steele's 
ratio of the value of the loan and the value of the 
pledge or security upsets Mrs. Lewy’s alleged “‘sym- 
metry of values’’ and hence negates the whole thesis. 
With regard to self-pledging, in cases where the bor- 
rower pledges himself alone for several slaves, it is to 
be borne in mind that he had the alternative of losing 
his civil rights and liberty upon default. For an in- 
Stance of this see A ASOR, Vol. XVI, No. 29. 

NERA, p. 137; RORH, p. 90. 

** Speiser’s plausible reading magrattu and transla- 
tion “threshing floor” in A ASOR, X (1928-29), 53 has 
enjoyed wide acceptance. However, JENu 1028, which 
gives 2 imér's as the extent of a makrattu, and HSS, 
XIII, 417:8, which mentions a makrattu of 8 awi- 
hari's in extent, reveal that its area is much too large 
for it to be considered as a threshing floor. JENu 734 
also concerns a makrattu of 8 awihari’s. The word in 


289, a titennitu, and JENu 398, a ma- 

ratu. In JEN 289, Taubhe, son of Sar- 

rija, pledges 12 imér’s of land, his houses 

and makrattu’® to Minaija, son of UpSa- 

halu, for a loan comprising 25 imér’s of 

barley, 27 mana’s of lead, a donkey, 4 

sheep, 2 shekels of silver, and 2 pigs.*° 

The term of loan was ten years, during 

which Taubhe presumably died, leaving 

his property to his son Surukka, who ap- 

parently found himself unable to pay 

back the loan when due. He is then forced 

to convey the pledged property to Minaja 

in JENu 398, a false adoption, of which 

the transliteration and translation are the 

following: 

Sonship tablet of 

Surukka son of Taubbe, 

Minaja son of IpSa-halu 

he has made into sonship and one com- 
pound 

his fields, dimtu® and makratta®? 

which are along the dimtu, the lands, 

as much as there are, (are) Minaja’s; 

whoever transgresses one mana of silver 
one mana of gold 

shall weigh out and (his) eyes they shall 
destroy.** 


Witnesses and scribe 


question is apparently an adjective applying to a type 
of land. For the time being its etymology and meaning 
remain to be determined. 

* The passage covering these items in JEN 259 is 
damaged, but restoration is possible after comparison 
with JEN 517. 


For dimtu ‘‘tower,"’ see Mrs. Lewy, Orientalia, 
XI, 3, n. 1, and the cited literature. 

* See n. 59 above. 

*: The final sign, although partly damaged, is un- 
mistakably du or ta. 

*« The physical penalty involved is blinding. This 
recalls JEN 449:13, 452:7-8, and 457:11-12, which 
impose blinding on people entering into slavery should 
they attempt to run away or renounce their status as 
slaves. The same situation seems to be reflected in 
JENu 398 (below); see n. 66. 

Here this provision occurs in a property transfer 
arising from a defaulted loan. Apparently the implica- 
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Thus a valuable piece of property is 
forfeited because of an unpaid debt ap- 
proximately amounting to a mana of 
silver. It is to be observed in this mdriitu 
that the land is not given as an inheritance 
share as in the normal mériitu, and that 
no gistu is given for it, the forfeited 
pledge in JEN 289 being considered as 
compensation. 

The second instance is likewise por- 
trayed by a titenniitu and a mériitu. The 
litenniitu in this case is JEN 291, in which 
Nui-sere, son of Eteja, pledges four 
imér’s® of land to HaSija, son of Wabr-api 
for forty mana’s of bronze, which is worth 
only six shekels of silver. There is no 
term, it being stated that Nui-Sere would 
regain possession of the land when he 
returned the bronze. 

In the course of time HaSija died, and 
his son Museja found that Nui-Sere and 
his brother Tiwirra were not solvent, a 
condition made only too clear in the titen- 
nitu JEN 301, in which Tiwirra is forced 
to pledge himself and his sons into service 
in the house of MuSeja for four talents 
and twenty mana’s of bronze. The upshot 


1. ™pu-hi-Se-né mar tu-ri-Se-né 

2. | Siqla hurdsi 1.Ra.NA 

3. a-na ti-na-ap-ta-e 

4. a-na al-bu-ia 

5. a-na a-ri-ma(!)-at-qa 

6. 3 ha-nu-ia it-ta-ad-na-Su-nu-ti-ma 
7. ma-a-at imér eqlatice"- 

8. [a]-Sar’ m[Aré?!-] ha-nu-ia il-te-qé 
9. 0 "pu-hi-Se-né' 'a-na’ maré?!--Su 

0. {s}f-bi-ru-t[i S]a ‘mi-ni-ir-ke 

1. eqlAti kira i-na na-ad-ma-né ittadin 


tion is that the defaulter had lost his status as a free 
man and had descended to that of a quasi-slave. It 
seems as if he was now destined to work his property 
not for himself but as a ‘‘serf’’ for the pledgee to whom 
title was transferred. 

® On 1. 3 of the JEN copy the three imér's of land 
is incorrect. Collation of the tablet discloses that four 
imér's were involved. 


was that the four imér’s of land pledged 
in JEN 291 had to be formally conveyed 
in the méritu JEN 39. In this mérdatu the 
four imér’s were given over as qgistu, not 
as zittu or inheritance share. Again the 
alienee gives no gistu payment, for that 
was covered in the forfeited loan in JEN 
291. In addition, there is a physical penal- 
ty presumably stipulating the blinding of 
the defaulter.® 

The harsh treatment of defaulting 
debtors during the early period as dis- 
closed by JEN 289, JENu 398, and 
JEN 39 and 291 is probably attested by 
JEN 552 also. In this last-mentioned 
text Puhi-Senne, son of Turi-Senne, and 
father of the well-known Tebip-tilla,” 
acquires some land from three brothers for 
a shekel of gold and conveys it to the in- 
fant sons he had by his wife Winnirke. 
The land included fields and an orchard 
in the vicinity of the city Nadmanne. 
This text is damaged, but certain traces 
on line 19, not represented in Chiera’s 
copy, and other remnants make the whole 
document clear. The transliteration and 
the translation are as follows: 


Pubi-Senne son of Turi-Senne 

one shekel of 1.ra.na gold 

to Unap-tae 

to Alpuia 

to Arim-matka 

three sons of Hanuia has given and 
one hundred imér’s of land 

he has taken from the sons of Hanuia 
and Pubi-Senne to his sons, 

minors (borne by) Winnirke 

has given lands (and) orchard in Natmanne 


® The last part of 1. 9 on JEN 39 is defectively 
copied, for what is represented as se is actually i. The 
writer restores and reads ‘i-na'a-iu i-b{a-ti}, “and 
his ‘eye's they shall des{troy].’’ This reading is made 
on the basis of JENu 398, for both were drawn up ul 
der the same conditions. For the implications see 2. 
64. 


*? See AJSL, LVII, 164. 
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This deed is concluded by the list of wit- 
nesses and scribe, and it also bears a seal 
impression without name which was later 
used by Tebip-tilla.** 

This document was treated by Mrs. 
Lewy, who considered it evidence for the 
existence of outright sale of real estate at 
Nuzi.** In the study under review, Steele 
also treated JEN 552 and likewise con- 
cluded that it was a sale.”” He noticed 
some difficulty, however; for here a hun- 
dred imér’s of land are taken by Puhi- 
Senne for a shekel of gold. According to 
Steele’s calculation,” this would equal 
9 shekels of silver or 0.09 shekels of silver 
per imér, an absurdly low price, especially 
for the older period, when the price varied 
between 20 and 60 shekels per imér. 

To solve this difficulty, Steele makes 
a rather arbitrary reading of JEN 552:7, 
which gives the dimensions as 1 ma-a-at 
anSu a.8A.¥4, which, for reasons which 
he does not state, he finds “paleographi- 
cally questionable” and reads 1 ma-at 
(sic!) 20 Gtr a.8a(a).84.% Emendation 
of the sign anSu as 20 Gir seems far- 
fetched, for 20, when written “pa,” stands 
not for the cardinal numeral 20 but for 
20 ga. HSS, V, 81, and JEN 550, which 
Steele cites for comparison to show that 
120 air is synonymous with imér, gives 
both dimensions, whereas in JEN 552, 
following Steele’s reading, only one di- 
mension would be given. Besides, there 
are no difficulties paleographical or other- 
wise’® with the reading 1 ma-a-al 
aSA¥A and translating “100 imér’s of 
land.” 

All this brings us back to the begin- 


Ibid. 

* JAOS, LIX (1939), 119. 
* NRET, p. 38. 

" NRET, pp. 34 and 38. 
2 NRET, p. 38. 


"In fact, the andv sign is identical with the one 
occurring in JEN 563: 1, where it cannot be construed 
a8 anything else but the ideogram for imér. 
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ning, namely, as to why 100 imér’s went 
at the low figure of 0.09 shekels per imér. 
When land goes for a low sum, especially 
in the early period, the chances are that 
there is no question of outright sale, but 
rather a forfeiture. Under the circum- 
stances JEN 552 would seem to be a deed 
accessory to a titennitu forfeiture or to 
some other kind of default.” 

As the writer once suggested,” JEN 
552 is perhaps the oldest known tablet in 
the Tebip-tilla archives, if not the oldest 
of the Nuzi texts as a whole. It was prob- 
ably drawn up before the mdéritu formula 
was devised as a formality for convey- 
ance. Since outright alienation was for- 
bidden, some stop-gap remedy was neces- 
sary. This stop-gap seems to have been 
supplied by JEN 552, for Pubi-Senne, in- 
stead of retaining the property that he 
had taken, passed it on to his sons who 
were designated as sihiriti, i.e., infants 
or minors. Herein probably lies the eva- 
sion of rules barring alienation; for minors 
at Nuzi, as elsewhere, presumably had 
certain protection from legal action. If the 
writer’s appraisal is correct, certain diffi- 
culties of this procedure become appar- 
ent. For instance, the minors could be 

7 The problem in all likelihood could be solved if 
the word or phrase expressed by 1.8a.na on 1. 2 could 
be ascertained. The writer proposes a tentative inter- 
pretation which will have to stay in abeyance until 
future findings confirm or reject it. 1.na.na may stand 
for Sumerian ir-ani-a which became ir-an-c, literally 
meaning “‘for his going’’ and corresponding to Akka- 
dian ana ilkiiu, “for his ilku.’’ If such a formula did 
exist, it should have been written 1n.a.Na or 1n(pv).- 
a.na. However, cf. ca.xew (KAJ 13:26), which, so Dr. 
Thorkild Jacobsen suggests to the writer, was prob- 
ably meant for 

If the writer's suggestion should prove correct, 
JEN 552:2 would be / digla hurdsi ana ilkiéu or ana 
ilki, This would imply that the original owners of the 
property were so stricken financially that they were 
not able to support even the land charges due to the 
crown and had to surrender their holdings to Pubi- 


Senne, who was in the position to bear ilku in their 
stead. 


% See the writer in AJSL, LVII, 168, n. 25. Natu- 
rally, the writer renounces the belief he expressed 
there to the effect that JEN 552 was an outright sale 
of land. 
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sued upon their reaching majority. If 
this is so, JEN 552 would make an imper- 
fect conveyance, since it does not specify 
rights of inheritance which, at Nuzi, ap- 
parently constituted the prime claim to, 
title. 

Under these circumstances, the crea- 
tion of the mdritu formula as a standard 
form for conveyance must have been 
most welcome. However, at the outset, 
it was undoubtedly necessary to distin- 
guish the false adoption for the transfer 
of title by inheritance from real adoption. 
This undertaking was amply and care- 
fully accomplished in JEN 404, which 
must have been drawn up not much later 
than JEN 552. That both tablets came 
from the early part of the first generation 
may be gathered from the fact that both 
contain the names of people occurring in 
other first-generation tablets but which 
do not survive into the second genera- 
tion.” 

Very soon the necessity for expressing 
clauses distinguishing the false adoptions 
from the real adoptions must have become 
superfluous, after land-conveyancing be- 
came general practice. The gradual dis- 
appearance of the distinguishing clauses 
may be traced in JEN 414, which comes 
later, for it contains the names of Akija, 
son of Ezittija, and Huija, son of Hasija, 
who reoccur in JEN 234:12 and JEN 
42:16, respectively, which were written 
in the second generation. JEN 414 con- 
tains fewer stipulations than JEN 404 to 
serve as provisions freeing the adoptee 
from the obligations he would have to ful- 


% Anupirra son of Warad-biti, JEN 552:13, ap- 
pears elsewhere only in JEN 647:14, which is a tablet 
of Winnirke and therefore belonging to the first gen- 
eration. Ilu-ériS, son of Danna-taSSi, JEN 552:18, 
finds its only other occurrence in JEN 404: 28, 40, the 
early tablet under discussion. The scribe Amurru- 
Sarr-ili, JEN 552:12, is the scribe who probably wrote 
JEN 414 (see 1. 25 of the text and AJSL, LVII, 165, 
where his name is read ‘‘Amurru-Sar-ilini’’). The 
changed reading accords with what is given in NPN. 
No other occurrences of people mentioned in JEN 404 
and 552 are to be found. 


fil in real adoption. Not much later, even 
these were not necessary, for they are 
totally lacking in other first-generation 
false adoptions used to convey real estate 
in sales which come from the first genera- 
tion.”7 

The economic conditions making for 
the creation of the false adoption may 
have arisen from the fact that some land- 
holders, being impoverished, were unable 
to make a living from the royal grants 
which they were forbidden to abandon. 
They may have found the adoption a 
means whereby they could convey away 
unwanted property, thus alleviating hard- 
ship. The economic factors underlying 
these circumstances remain to be de- 
termined. 

Pledging of real estate as a widespread 
institution in early Mesopotamia is at- 
tested, inter alia, by the very important 
esip-tabal tablets from Susa’* which go 
back to the Old Babylonian period. This 
type of transaction forms the subject 
matter of paragraphs 49-51 in the Code 
of Hammurabi. Elsewhere during the Old 
Babylonian period, there are tablets re- 
ported by Cuq and Koschaker’® which, 
though few in number, form worth-while 
comparison. 

It is to be regretted that Steele’s com- 
parisons do not include any of this ma- 


7? However, JEN 8 of the second generation con- 
tains such distinguishing features. This mdrdatu differs 
from the others like it in that it contains the ilku 
clause. Presumably, this text comes from the early 
part of the second generation when conveyances of 
the type discussed in Part IV were at their beginning. 
If JEN 8 is among the very first of the ‘“‘mortgage” 
m4ératu contracts as apart from those which were con- 
tracts for sale, the appearance of the older formulas as 
distinguishing features is understandable. When 
“mortgage’’ adoptions became current, the insertion 
of the old formulas would, of course, have gradually 
become unnecessary. 

78 See V. Scheil, Actes juridiques susiens, Mémoires 
de la Mission Archéologique de Perse, Vol. XXII 
(1930), Nos. 86-118. For discussion see Cuq. RA, 
XXVIII (1931), 62-64; Etudes sur le droit babylonien, 
p. 423; Koschaker, RORH, pp. 90-98. 


79 See Cuq, Etudes sur le droit babylonien, pp. 310- 
38; Koschaker, RORH, p. 94, n. 5. 
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terial for comparison with the Nuzi titen- 
nitu. The only comparative material 
taken into account is confined to Middle 
Assyrian mortgages. But here Steele 
makes a noteworthy observation, namely, 


that, on the average in the Assyrian . 


loans, the borrower obtained on the same 
amount of security a capital seven times 
as great as the borrower in Nuzi. Also to 
be observed is the short term of the As- 
syrian loans selected by him as opposed 
to the long-term transactions in the Nuzi 
antichretic pledge transactions. 

Such a marked disparity must result 
from circumstances more far-reaching 
than “the absence of any uniform rate 
among the individual contracts of either 
area,’ as Steele puts it.*° Koschaker sus- 
pects that the Middle Assyrian mortgages 
were governed by the principle of hypoth- 
ec, rather than antichresis,“' as in the 
titenndtu. In the Assyrian hypothec the 
creditor does not take possession of the 
security while the debtor is solvent. He 
has only a nonpossessory security interest 
in it. In fact, the hypothee is more or 
less like the present-day mortgage. As 
Koschaker showed, in several Middle 
Assyrian transactions the security is not 
taken into possession by the creditor 
except upon default at the end of the 
term of the loan. Elsewhere Koschaker 
suggests that current interest was de- 
ducted from the loan at the time that it 
was made with the result that the borrow- 
er had to return more than he originally 
received.” In the antichretic Nuzi t- 
tennitu contracts the creditor derived 
interest from use of the pledged land. 

Thus it is that Steele may be comparing 
two unlikes: antichresis at Nuzi with 
what in ASSur may actually have been 
hypothec. Hence the difference in ratio 
between the loan and the pledge in the 


NRET, p. 61. 


NKRA, p. 99. NKRA, pp. 94-96. 


two localities; for, in antichresis, the 
creditor takes over the pledged land and 
derives interest from its produce. He has 
to bear the production costs, and these 
expenses naturally cut down his profit. 
So small was the net profit that he had to, 
work the pledge land for several years be- 
fore he could accumulate customary in- 
terest rates. 

In the Assyrian hypothec, where the 
interest was probably deducted by the 
creditor upon making the loan, to be real- 
ized when the principal was returned, the 
creditor has no operating expenses to bear 
to derive principal and interest. There- 
fore, he could lend more than he could on 
an antichretic gage. The transaction could 
be a short-term one, for interest was real- 
ized upon the return of the loan by the 
debtor. 

That antichresis could take place in 
ASéur is attested by KAJ 13.** This text 
only differs from the Nuzi real estate 
titennttu in form and vocabulary. Essen- 
tially there is no difference between the 
two. So obvious are the functional simi- 
larities, that one is surprised that Steele 
omitted any mention of it. KAJ 13 is 
long-term, for repayment is stipulated for 
six years. It is antichretic, for it is specifi- 
cally stated that the creditor will hold and 
cultivate the engaged land and that there 
is no interest on the metal given as a loan.. 
Finally, there is the pecuniary similarity. 
In KAJ 13 the gage is 9 tku’s of land in- 
cluding an tku of orchard with a well; the 
loan is 40 mana’s of lead to be repaid at 


‘the end of six years. This means that the 


loan covered 0.74 mana of lead per tku per 
year, which, when converted in accord- 
ance with Steele’s figures, would be equiv- 
alent to 0.22 shekels of silver per iku per 
year. This is lower than the 0.96 shekels 
per tku per year deduced by Steele and 


Discussed by Koschaker, VNKRA, p. 108, and 
transliterated with translation, ibid., pp. 160-61. 
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would correspond to 1.1 shekels per imér 
per year at Nuzi.** Since orchard land 
is included also, the rate is somewhat 
lower. But even when taken at face val- 
_ ue, 1.1 shekels is equal to or lower than 

sthe amount loaned per imér per year in 
many titennéitu loans.™ However, since 
the land in KAJ 13 had improvements 
which made its value even greater, this 
document certainly attests that the same 
ratio between the value of the pledge 
and the loan prevailed in antichresis at 
Assur and Nuzi. In this manner Steele’s 
computation of land values at Nuzi 
receives confirmation by comparison with 
outside sources. 

With the aid of the material presented 


NRET, p. 60, n. 26. 


= Cf. JEN 296, 300, 315; HSS, V, 84, 88; HSS, 
IX, 102, 105; RA, XXIII, 47. 


by Mrs. Lewy and Steele’s computations 
of land values, it has been possible to 
evaluate Nuzi material with greater pre- 
cision. This evidence has led the writer to 
consider false adoption as a conveyance or 
a means to transfer title with sale as one of 
its functions, but not the only one. The 
declarations in court concerning both false 
adoptions and land exchange apparently 
assume the guise of releases akin to quit- 
claim deeds. Thanks to Professor Rhein- 
stein’s invaluable assistance, it has been 
possible to identify second-generation 
false adoption with the ilku clause as 
mortgages instead of sale transactions. 
With these new contributions to the 
study of Nuzi real estate law, the stage 
is set for new discoveries in the vast 
material awaiting elucidation. 
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“PROFIT” IN ECCLESIASTES 
W. E. STAPLES 


HE aim of the author of Ecclesiastes 

seems to have been to discover ob- 

jectively the purpose of life in so far 
as man is concerned. In the course of his 
discussion he seeks to narrow his problem 
by eliminating certain elements which 
may be considered by the less discerning 
as constituting a goal for human endeavor. 
He begins his dissertation with the re- 
mark that everything is entirely incom- 
prehensible to man—that it is quite im- 
possible for man to understand the world 
or its workings. This remark is so beauti- 
fully vague and general that those who 
read it could accept it without any great 
difficulty. The author’s next remark, how- 
ever, brings that vagueness into clearer 
focus. He states rhetorically, yet no less 
emphatically, that “‘profit’”” in exchange 
for toil does not exist. If our author can 
narrow his researches by the elimination 
of profit as a goal for human endeavor, he 
has progressed in his search for the truth, 
negatively at least. 

Now, profit was a thing fully under- 
stood by his contemporaries, whether they 
labored in the mercantile, agricultural, or 
religious fields of endeavor. To them it 
was the motivating force behind all activ- 
ities and the thing that made their lives 
understandable. Such a remark, if sus- 
tained, would deprive the reader of the 
very underpinning of his existence. Unless 
a return greater than the investment in- 
volved could be expected, there could be 
no purpose for that investment. Without 
the possibility of a return of thirty fold, 
sixty fold, or a hundred fold on the seeds 
planted, the famous parable of Jesus 
would have had no meaning for his hear- 
ers. Without the promise of a good reward 
in return for keeping the laws of Moses, 
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those laws could have had no attraction 
for the Israelites. To deny the existence of 
profit was certainly an excellent method 
of emphasizing the incomprehensibleness 
of the world and all its workings. 

Had our author consistently insisted 
that “profit” in relation to human activ- 
ities did not exist, we would be forced to 
conclude that he held a somewhat novel 
view, and there let the matter rest. When, 
however, he later infers that ‘“‘profit’”’ does 
exist, we are forced to seek a solution for 
the enigma. There may be several expla- 
nations of this phenomenon. We may con- 
clude that our book has been edited by 
later scholars who held views radically dif- 
ferent from those of the original author, 
that our author was human enough to be 
extraordinarily inconsistent—at one time 
proclaiming the orthodox view that “‘prof- 
it’”’ existed and at another time the star- 
tling opinion that it did not exist—or that 
these discrepancies in consistency are 
more apparent than real. 

A closer study of the use of the words 
for “profit” in Ecclesiastes points to the 
conclusion that our author uses the same 
word to define a given element from dif- 
ferent angles. When this fact is realized, 
inconsistencies largely disappear. 

The Hebrew word used to express the 
idea of “a return over and above an in- 
vestment,”’ i.e., “profit,” is yithrén, an ab- 
stract form derived from ydthdr, “to re- 
main over.” The Kal participle yéthér 
and the derivative méthdr are also used 
with similar force. 


“YITHRON”’ USED IN AN ABSOLUTE SENSE 

In 1:3 yithrén is noted as being non- 
existent. What yithrén has a man in ex- 
change for all his toil at which he toils 
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under the sun? It is a rhetorical question 
and plainly asserts that man’s labor nets 
him no return whatever. The following 
verses were intended to amplify this the- 
sis. The author notes the succession of the 
generations of man along with the succes- 
sion of the circuits of the sun, wind, and 
rivers, all of which have endured since 
creation. He notes that, though these have 
carried on their allotted tasks since time 
began, they have added nothing to the 
world. Why, then, our author suggests, 
should a single man expect to obtain a 
profit from his few short years of toil more 
than the sun, wind, or rivers in a single 
circuit of their allotted course? 

Verse 10 reiterates the author’s thesis 
in regard to a lack of profit, for a new 
thing would be indicative of profit : “There 
is nothing new under the sun.” If previous 
generations or ages had left a record of the 
incidents which occurred in them, man 
would recognize that the thing “new” to 
him had existed in previous ages. Since 
such is not the case, man may think that 
he has discovered something new, where- 
as in reality he has not. Other passages in 
which this word is used in this absolute 
sense are: 2:11, “when I again examined 
everything which my hands have accom- 
plished and the labor which I carried out 
laboriously, lo, [I discovered] everything 
was incomprehensible, and a striving of 
the spirit, there being no yithrén under 
the sun”; 3:9, “what yithrén has the doer 
in return for that at which he toils?” 3:19, 
has no méthar over the beast’”’; 5:15, 
“this too is a discouraging evil, exactly as 
he came, so shall he go, therefore what 
yithrén has he who toils for the spirit?” 
2:15, “since the likeness of the fate of the 
fool will befall even me, why do I act with 
wisdom, there being no yéthér én yéthér)”’ ; 
6:8, “What ydéthér has the wise man over 
the fool, what has the poor man who knows 
how to walk before the living (i.e., the 


poor wise man)?” and 6:11, “Since words 
greatly increase confusion, what yédthér 
has man?” 

It seems to me that Ecclesiastes would 
explain the absence of profit in the abso- 
lute sense somewhat as follows: the world 
is directed in its every move by God ac- 
cording to the timetable of events of previ- 
ous ages. Since man is a creature of God, 
exactly as the sun, wind, and rivers are 
creatures of God, man must needs carry 
out the will of the deity just as the phe- 
nomena of nature must do his will. Hence 
the works of man as well as the works of 
the natural forces are the works of God, 
According to Ecclesiastes, the riah, which 
is the great motivating force in man, 
comes from God, even before birth (11:5), 
and at death returns to God who gave it 
(12:7); man has no power over it; it forces 
man to strive even against the judgment 
of his experiences. It would be through 
this medium that God directs the activ- 
ities of man. Hence whatever man does is 
the work of God. Fool and wise man, good 
and evil, he who makes a vow and he who 
does not make a vow, all behave according 
to a divine plan, and hence yithrén in the 
absolute sense is out of the question. 


“‘YITHRON”’ USED IN A RELATIVE 
SENSE 


On the other hand, there are passages 
in which our author speaks of “‘profit”’ as 
an actuality: 2:13, “I noted that wisdom 
had a yithrén over folly like the yithrén of 
light over darkness”’ (this idea is expanded 
by the following proverb: “The wise man’s 
eyes are in his head, while the fool walks 
in darkness’’); 5:8, “The yithrén of the 
land is, in general, the chief purpose of the 
tilled field” ; 7:11, “wisdom is good in the 
time of sickness (or, with an inheritance 
nahala), and a yéthér for those who see the 
sun’’; 7:12, “The yithrén of knowing wis 
dom is that’ it keeps its owners alive”; 
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10:10, “If the ax be dull, and one does not 
whet the edges, he must exert greater 
strength; the skilful use of wisdom is a 
yithrén”; and 10:11, “If a serpent bite 
before charming, the charmer has no 
yithr6n,” 

According to the former series of pas- 
sages, there was no profit; according to the 
latter ones, the possibility of such is very 
real. According to the former, the activ- 
ities of man were all directed. From the 
use of the word in the latter passages we 
may conclude that man could choose his 
own line of conduct—that one line of con- 
duct brought definite rewards over and 
above those of another line of conduct. 
On the face of it, these two uses of the 
word would seem to be irreconcilable. 


SYNONYMOUS WITH “YITHRON” 


Ecclesiastes uses the word tébh just as 
he uses yithrén and its cognates. In 2:3 
we find the following: ““To the end that I 
may see what is the (6bh of mankind which 
they may accomplish under the sun dur- 
ing their brief span of life’ (ef. 6:12). 
With this usage compare 3:9, ‘What 
yithrén has the doer in exchange for that 
for which he toils.’’ Both yithrén and tébh 
are used in suggesting comparisons: 3:19, 
“Man has no méthdr over the beast’’; 6:8, 
“What ydéthér has the wise man over the 
fool?” 2:13, “Wisdom has a yithrén over 
folly like the yithrén of light over dark- 
ness.” With these examples compare: 
4:6, “The fulness of one hand with rest 
has more tébh than the fulness of two 
fists with toil’; 4:9, “Two have more tébh 
than one”; 4:13, “A poor wise child has 
more (6bh than an old and foolish king”’; 
6:9, “The seeing of the eyes has more 
tbh than the wandering of desire (wisdom 
has more {ébh than folly)”; and 7:1, “A 
name has more (6bh than fine oil.”” In 7:11 
tbh and ydéthér are used as synonymous 
parallels: “Wisdom is t6bhé in time of sick- 


hess (or, with an inheritance) and a yéthér 
for those who see the sun.” In 7:12 and 
10:10 and 11 the word tébh could have 
been used in place of yithrén without in 
any way altering the import of the pas- 
sages. In 5:8 the author notes that the 
yithrén of the soil is the chief purpose of 
the plowed field. In 11:6 he advises sow- 
ing fields both morning and evening, for 
no one knows which will prosper, whether 
one or the other, or whether both alike 
will be tébhim. In each case the author is 
referring to a profitable harvest. A com- 
parison of the passages 2:13 ff. and 6:8-9 
emphasizes the similarity in the meaning 
of tébh and yithrén. We may note the mo- 
tifs of 2:13 ff. as follows: (a) Wisdom has 
more yithrén than folly, just as light has 
more yithrén than darkness, hence the 
wise man can see where he is going while 
the fool cannot. (6) Yet, since there is no 
yothér in being wise, the fate of the two is 
the same. The motifs of 6:8—9 are: (a) The 
wise man has no yéther over the fool. (b) 
The seeing of eyes has more (6bh than the 
wandering of desire (wisdom has more 
tébh than folly). The order of the motifs of 
these two passages is reversed. In the 
former passages he says that wisdom has 
more yithrén than folly; in the second, 
that wisdom has more (6bh than folly. 


“?O6BH”’ USED IN AN ABSOLUTE SENSE 


In 2:24 the author uses the word tébh 
in an absolute sense just as he uses yithrén 
in 1:3. “That a man should eat and drink 
and cause himself to see good in his toil 
is not tébh én tébh).”’ He explains why 
these things are not (6bh by noting that 
they are the gifts of God. Man has not ac- 
quired them by his own efforts, hence he 
can in no way consider that he has ac- 
quired them as profits from his own en- 
deavors. Verse 3:12 notes that in his opin- 
ion there is no (ébh but to rejoice, while 
3:22 says, “I noted that there was no 
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{ébh apart from the fact that man should 
rejoice in his work.” The expression “no 
.... but” infers that there is no real t6bh 
acquired by human endeavor, but only a 
quasi one. Verse 6:12 is rather more pre- 
cise: ‘Who knows what (6bh man has in 
life?” From these passages, therefore, we 
may conclude that there was a (6bh in the 
mind of the author, the chief character- 
istic of which was its absence in the ex- 
perience of man, that there was no return 
dependent solely on man’s labors. 


““’OBH”’ USED IN A RELATIVE SENSE 


In a previous paragraph I have noted 
several passages in which (6bh is under- 
stood as an actuality. The idea that one 
thing or activity has more {6bh than an- 
other indicates that (6bh actually existed. 
The implication of the possibility that the 
results of sowing seed may be (6bh is that 
is a possibility. 


SUMMARY 


Yithrén and tébh are both used in an 
absolute sense, the chief characteristic of 
which is their absence from human experi- 
ence. On the other hand, both words are 
used in such a way as to infer that they 
have a reality. Both words are used as 
norms of comparison, as characteristics of 
certain activities or of material returns. 
It will be noted, therefore, that yithrén 
and its cognates could be used as alterna- 
tives for (6bh without in any way changing 
the ideas involved. It will also be noted 
that the word tébh is used with two dia- 
metrically opposite forces, as is yithrén. 
It would seem, therefore, that the key 
which will reconcile the divergent uses of 
tébh may be used to reconcile the divergent 
uses of yithrén. 

In 2:24, 3:13, and 5:17 eating, drink- 
ing, and seeing good in one’s work are 
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grouped as gifts of God. In 5:18 we have 
the combination of eating, receiving one’s 
portion, and rejoicing in one’s labor and, 
in 8:15, of eating, drinking, and rejoicing. 
From these passages, then, we may as- 
sume that either to rejoice or to rejoice in 
one’s work are synonymous terms for see- 
ing good or seeing good in one’s work. In 
3:12 “rejoicing” and “‘successful accom- 
plishment”’ are in such close parallel con- 
struction as to lead one to suggest that the 
intervening waw may be waw explicative. 
In 5:18 the receiving of one’s portion and 
rejoicing in one’s labor seem to be synony- 
mous parallels also, for, according to 3:22, 
man’s sole portion is to rejoice in his ac- 
complishments. In the light of these state- 
ments, therefore, 2:1 takes on a new idea: 
“Come now, let me try thee with joy that 
thou mayest understand what is good.” 
This idea is most explicitly stated in 
2:24, “That a man should eat and drink 
and cause himself to see good in his toil is 
not (6bh for man. This, too, I have seen is 
from the hand of God, for who can eat or 
drink (yishteh) apart from him (mim- 
mennu).”’ Two ideas are contained in this 
passage: that eating, drinking, and seeing 
good in one’s toil is not a good in the ab- 
solute sense. That is to say, these things 
are not attained by man’s own endeavors. 
They are the gift of God. From this we 
may gather that God bestows on man the 
gift of thinking that his work is good, that 
is, productive. In reality, God produces 
all things, and apart from him nothing is 
produced ; but, owing to his understanding 
of his creature, man, God permits him to 
feel that he does accomplish things. When 
our author states in 2:10 that he had joy 
from all his toil and that this joy in his 
toil was his portion, he intimates that he 
has seen good in it and that this feeling 
of accomplishment was a gift of God. 
Verse 5:19b emphasizes this view: God 
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answers man by the joy of his heart. That 
is, he has given man the great happiness of 
feeling that man has accomplished some- 
thing in his lifetime of toil. On the one 
hand, then, we have (6bh used in the abso- 
jute sense, the chief characteristic of 
which is its absence in the realm of man, 
and, on the other hand, we have t6bh in a 
relative sense, the presence of which is 
due to a divinely appointed illusion. 

If, then, t6bh and yithrén are synony- 
mous terms with Ecclesiastes, the solution 
of the problem of the double use of tébh 
should be valid for that of the double use 
of yithrén. In reality, since all things are 
the creations of God, there can be no tébh 
or yithrén from man’s endeavors except 
as an agent of the deity. However, God 
has bestowed on man the gift of believing 
his work productive (good or profitable). 
These two ideas, therefore, are not irrec- 
oncilable in the work of one author. In 
fact, it would seem that our author has 
consciously or unconsciously reconciled 
two different philosophies which are ap- 
parent in the various portions of the Old 
Testament: the divine rule of the universe 
and man’s responsibilities for his own 
acts. 

When our author says, in 2:13, “I 
noted that wisdom has a yithrén over folly 
like the yithré6n of light over darkness,” he 
must have had in his mind the idea that 
the deity has caused him to see that wis- 
dom is superior to folly or that wisdom is 
better than folly (6:9). It is significant in 
each passage that our author denies the 
reality of these ideas by asserting that 
fate meets fool and wise man alike—that 
the wise man has no advantage over the 
fool. Thus our author sets the absolute 
and the relative forces of the words 
yithrén and tébh side by side. As a man he 
feels that the one is superior to the other, 
but his reason insists that all have the 


same fate, hence that, in reality, one is 
not superior to the other. 

Chapter 7: 1-8 lists a series of compari- 
sons in which it is suggested that one is 
better than the other: the day of death is 
better than the day of one’s birth; it is 
better to go to a house of mourning than 
to go to a house of feasting; vexation is 
better than laughing; it is better to listen 
to the rebuke of a wise man than that of a 
man who listens to foolish songs; the end 
of a matter is better than its beginning; 
patience is better than pride. These are 
preferences of the human mind, instilled, 
perhaps, by God, but having no value 
beyond the human mind. In 3:2-8 we 
have a catalogue of incidents or activities 
that go to make up a man’s lifetime. In it 
such opposites as birth and death, slaying 
and healing, breaking down and building, 
weeping and laughing, loving and hating, 
war and peace, are each mentioned as hav- 
ing a set time for happening within the 
human cycle; and, according to verse 11, 
God has made all these things seemly in 
their own time. Here, in God’s ordered 
universe, each thing has its proper time 
and is seemly in its proper time. There is 
no question of preference. We must con- 
clude, therefore, that this catalogue could 
be continued by such statements as: There 
is a time for going to a house of mourning 
and a time for going to a house of feasting 
(ef. 7:2 and 3:46); there is a time for vexa- 
tion and a time for laughter (cf. 7:3 and 
3:4a) ; there is a time for beginning a mat- 
ter and a time for ending a matter (cf. 
7:1b and 3:2); there is a time for patience 
and a time for pride. 

On the one hand, we have a list of 
things that appear preferable to others to 
the human mind, while, on the other hand, 
we have a similar list of things with their 
opposites, each of which is equally good or 
fitting in its own time; and we must as- 
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sume that they do occur in their proper 
time. One is a list setting forth the judg- 
ments of the human mind, inspired, of 
course, by God; the other, the judgment 
of God who brings all things to pass in 
their proper time. In the one, relative val- 
ues are posited; in the other, absolute. 


THE PROBLEM OF MAN’S 
RESPONSIBILITY 


When our author suggests that one 
thing or one line of conduct is preferable 
to another, he must presuppose that man 
has the power to evaluate lines of conduct 
and to select the better. He must also as- 
sume that, having chosen a line of con- 
duct, man can follow it as a free individ- 
ual. If such conditions prevailed in the 
world, the deity would find it impossible 
to duplicate the incidents of one age in 
the next. The problem, however, becomes 
solvable if we apply the suggestions noted 
in 2:24. God causes man to think that he 
is a free agent, to think that he can evalu- 
ate things and activities, to think that he 
can choose either of two lines of conduct, 
and to think that he can follow that line. 
This thesis is quite in line with the idea 
that God causes men to think that their 
labor is profitable. The early verses of 
chapter 3 lists a series of human activities 
in conjunction with their opposites. Since 
it is God who puts ideas into the mind of 
man, man must needs carry out that idea 
at that time. Thus at one time he plants, 
and at another he roots up what is plant- 
ed. In both of these activities man is car- 
rying out the will of God at the proper 
time. A succession of these activities thus 
carried out occupies man’s allotted span 
of life, and a succession of these allotted 
spans constitutes the world cycle as 
planned by God. Thus while man feels 
that he is carrying out his own ideas in his 
own time, in reality he is acting under the 
direct guidance of the deity. 


A similar contrast is to be noted in 
verses 7:11-12 and 8:8. In 7:11-12 we 
find that wisdom is good in time of sick- 
ness (or, with an inheritance), and an ad- 
vantage to those who see the sun, and that 
the profit of knowing wisdom is that it 
keeps its owners alive. This must mean 
that, by judicially following the lessons 
learned by experience, one may lengthen 
his span of life. In 8:8, however, we read: 
““Man has no power over the spirit to re- 
strain the spirit; he has no power over the 
day of his death, and there is no discharge 
in the war.’ This can only mean that the 
span of man’s life is fixed and that he will 
not die before that time, do whatever he 
might. Here again we have ideas diametri- 
cally opposed. When our key is applied, 
however, the solution is clear. God puts it 
into the mind of man that a certain treat- 
ment of his ailments, learned by experi- 
ence, will bring him relief. He follows this 
treatment, and, in so doing, he is doing 
the inevitable, because, he can do nothing 
else. 

CONCLUSIONS 


We must conclude that, in the view of 
Ecclesiastes, man has no choice in any 
matter but to follow his preferences at any 
one time and that these preferences are 
placed in man’s mind by God at that cer- 
tain time. The result is that, although 
man thinks he is a free agent, in reality he 
is not. He is simply an agent to carry out 
God’s purpose. According to 6:10, man 
cannot enter into an argument with one 
who is stronger than he. Another way of 
saying the same thing is found in 7:29, 
“God has made man upright, and they 
have sought many reckonings.”’ That is to 


1 Dr. Irwin suggests that vs. 8:8 (‘‘Man has no 
power over the spirit to restrain the spirit’’) should be 
considered a portion of a unit composed of vss. 2-8 and 
that the raah here refers to the king's anger. Man can- 
not control the royal wrath. The following phrases, 
however, suggest, rather, that the import of the words 
in question have to do with man’s life, the length of 
which is beyond his control. 
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say, God has made man in such a way 
that he must carry on the work assigned 
to him. 

The author of Ecclesiastes, therefore, 
distinguishes between the acquisitions of 
man as an independent individual and 
those which are given him by God. The 
former are nonexistent. Therefore every- 
thing he does acquire during his lifetime 
is a gift of God. Furthermore, since man, 
wise or foolish, must carry out the purpose 
of God, there can be no such thing as we 
would call moral sin, and hence there can 
be no retribution for a breach of the di- 
vine law or reward for faithful service. 
There is no set order in the sequence with 
which good or evil, the pleasant or the un- 
pleasant, things come to man. No man 
knows what is coming next (5:16, 7:14, 
8:7). Good may be granted a sinner, and 
evil a wise man, and none can tell whether 
good or evil will be granted as a sequence 
to an activity of wisdom or of folly. Thus 
there is no relationship between man’s 
conduct and his acquisitions, whether it 
be in the form of length of life (7:15 ff., 
8:12), a multitude of possessions, or 
many sons. A poor child or a slave may 
become a king, only to be forgotten by a 
future generation (4:13 ff.); a fool may 
find himself in high places, while the 
wealthy sit in low places; slaves may ride 
on horses, while princes walk like slaves 
on the ground (10:6-7); a wise man’s la- 
bor may become the possession of a fool 
(2:19, 21); in the place of mishpdat there 
is wickedness (3:16); the sleep of a slave 
is sweet, while a wealthy man cannot 
sleep (5:11); wealth may be the cause of 
an injury to its owner (5:12); a wealthy 
may may lose all his property on a single 
venture (5:13); aman of many possessions 
may not be permitted to enjoy them 
(6:2); the race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the mighty, nor bread to the 
wise, nor wealth to the discerning, nor 


grace to the knowing. Each has its time, 
but no man knows it (9:11-12). Man, 
therefore, cannot understand the order of 
the universe; everything appears to him 
without any logical sequence. There is no 
system of awards which would coincide 
with man’s concept of profit. However, 
to Ecclesiastes, God is not the whimsical 
being of the Koran. God is the regulator 
of the universe, and he directs it accord- 
ing to a set plan, known only to himself. 

The older writers of the Old Testament 
postulated two distinct doctrines concern- 
ing man and God. On the one hand, they 
taught that God was the supreme ruler of 
the universe and, as such, had power over 
man’s activities; and, on the other hand, 
that man was responsible for his own acts. 
He was free to obey the laws of God or to 
disobey them, and in either case he reaped 
the reward according to his deeds. There 
was a third point of view developed in the 
country which was condemned by the 
prophets, to the effect that God did neith- 
er good nor evil or that he let the world 
go its own way (Zeph. 1:12). The adher- 
ent of this point of view was a humanist 
who accounted for the non sequitur of hu- 
man events as being pure accident; while 
the author of Ecclesiastes was a theist, 
according to whom the accidental was of 
divine origin and occurred in its proper 
time in the world order. However, it was 
the adherents to the first two opinions 
who composed the bulk of the Old Testa- 
ment literature to which the author of 
Ecclesiastes owed most. It is just possi- 
ble that the differences between these are 
more superficial than appears on the sur- 
face. 

When the author of Ecclesiastes states 
that man derives no profit from his toil, 
he is not making a statement which would 
have been contested by his predecessors. 
They would, one and all, have agreed that 
every acquisition of man was a gift from 
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God. However, they would have modified 
this blank statement by saying that these 
acquisitions were granted as rewards or 
punishments or as a means of instruction 
or of discipline. 

The fundamental basis of Ecclesiastes’ 
doctrine that man derives no profit from 
all his toil is that God is the director of the 
universe and that he orders the sequence 
of events according to a set plan. This 
view of the divine government of the 
world is inherent in Old Testament writ- 
ings. Our author could not view the prog- 
ress of his people in retrospect without 
noting this phenomenon. He followed the 
story of his people from the time Yahweh 
made his promise to Abraham to the ap- 
parent accomplishment of that promise 
under David. He studied the divine course 
of events during the monarchy leading to 
its fall. He noted that this national catas- 
trophe introduced a period of foreign dom- 
ination which continued under various 
powers until his own day. He must have 
noted, too, that it was during this period 
of national obscurity that the most re- 
markable religious development occurred, 
culminating in his own point of view. Na- 
tional greatness had given place to spirit- 
ual greatness. Our author would have an 
adequate reason for viewing each step in 
that progress as a necessary incident lead- 
ing to the consummation of the divine 
plan as noted in his own day. Each inci- 
dent therefore, good or evil, marked a 
necessary step toward the inevitable end. 
Everything that had occurred was a frag- 
ment which was essential to the perfec- 
tion of the picture. 

In his studies of the nation’s past he 
also noted that his predecessors wrote of 
man as a responsible creature, of one who 
could formulate his own plans and carry 
them out, of one who had chosen a wrong 
course and had suffered because of that 


choice. His predecessors had explained 
suffering as punishment for apostasy from 
God. This doctrine of divine punishment 
inferred that man was responsible for his 
activities. 

On the face of it, these two philosophies 
were impossible of reconciliation. If any 
man had willed to do differently from 
what he had done in the course of the his- 
tory of his people, the divine plan as 
mapped out, and as consummated, would 
have been wrecked. 

There are, however, numerous incidents 
in the Old Testament documents which 
seem to indicate that their authors had 
concluded that man’s freedom of action 
was largely a matter of human interpreta- 
tion and so had no basis in reality. 

Gen. 25:23 notes that Yahweh in- 
formed Rebecca that she was about to 
give birth to twins and that the elder 
would serve the younger. These were the 
words of God and so would carry all the 
weight of facts. When Jacob bought 
Esau’s birthright for a mess of pottage, 
and later when Jacob obtained the blessing 
of Isaac, intended for Esau, by a ruse, we 
are given to understand that Jacob en- 
tered into these plots of his own free will; 
yet we must consider that such incidents 
in the lives of Esau and Jacob were fore- 
ordained to the end that Jacob should ob- 
tain a position superior to Esau. A similar 
feeling of an inevitable sequence of events 
is to be noted in Jacob’s relations with 
Laban. According to Gen. 42:21 ff., the 
brothers admit that they had sinned 
against Joseph. It is clear that they con- 
sidered themselves responsible individ- 
uals who had chosen to do wrong against 
their brother. On the other hand, 45:5 ff. 
gives another explanation: ““Now do not 
be distressed or angry with yourselves 
that you sold me here, for it was to save 
life that God sent me ahead of you. (8) Se 
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then, it was not you, but God who sent 
me here.’’ Another version is found in 
chapter 50. The brothers feel that Joseph 
might wreak vengeance upon them for 
their treatment of him, and so they send a 
messenger to Joseph confessing their sin 
and asking pardon. Verse 20 contains the 
reply: “For can I take God’s place? You 
meant to do me harm, but God accounted 
it for good, in order to do as he has done 
today: save the lives of many people.” Isa. 
10:5-34 gives a vivid description of the 
activities of Assyria. Although the As- 
syrians themselves consider that they 
were acting on their own initiative, and 
with their own powers, in reality it was 
Yahweh who had roused them up to do 
his purpose. In chapter 8 of Deuteronomy, 
Moses warns the Israelites not to think 
that they had acquired all their posses- 
sions by their own initiative and reminds 
them that, in reality, it was God who had 
done everything for them. 

From these passages we have noted, it 
is seen that in each case the individuals or 
groups involved believed they were acting 
on their own responsibility. The brothers 
of Joseph believed that evil would befall 
them as a direct result of their wrong- 
doing toward Joseph. On the other hand, 
it is evident that the director of activities 
in each case was God and that these ac- 
tivities were essential to the accomplish- 
ment of the divine plan. The similarity in 
point of view of Ecclesiastes with the 
writers of these passages is striking. Such 
passages as these are sufficient to form a 
basis upen which our author could formu- 
late his teaching by which he sought to 
reconcile the view that God directs the 
ways of man and the view that man is a 
responsible creature. In fact, one is some- 
what tempted to conclude that there was 
no clash between these two points of view, 
either in the mind of Ecclesiastes or in 


those of the earlier writers of the Old 
Testament. 

I have pointed out the method by which 
the deity caused men to effect his purpose 
according to the author of Ecclesiastes. 
Each man was endowed with a rdah from 
God, and this réah was infinitely more 
effective in its influence upon man’s ac- 
tivities than wisdom or experience. Such 
a riah impelled the early judges to carry 
out the divine purpose. Such a r@ah could 
lead man to his ruin (I Kings 22:21 ff.). 
It was a commonplace in the Old Testa- 
ment for the deity to speak directly or in- 
directly through a messenger to a leader 
in order to direct him. The prophets took 
it for granted that they were the mouth- 
pieces of deity—that God revealed to 
them his plans for his people. Amos felt 
that he had no alternative but to carry 
out the divine order (Amos 8:8). When 
the gift of prophecy had passed from the 
Israelite picture, the wise and the law- 
givers took up the struggle. Both these 
classes believed their teachings inspired of 
God. These are examples of instances in 
which God spoke to individual leaders. 
There was, however, current before the 
time of Ecclesiastes an idea that God di- 
rected the thoughts of men in general 
(Amos 4:13). It would have been easy for 
Ecclesiastes to evolve his idea that God 
directed not only the lives of certain in- 
dividuals but the lives of all. Even though 
the individual does not recognize the fact, 
it is God who puts into his mind his 
thoughts—even the idea that he is a re- 
sponsible creature. It is clear, therefore, 
that Ecclesiastes is following directly in 
the footsteps of his predecessors in sug- 
gesting this idea. 

The idea that man derives no profit 
from all his toil involves the idea that 
good or evil does not accrue to man as a 
direct result of his activities. If it be true 
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that God not only impels man to toil but 
directs him in what that toil should con- 
sist, then any results that may accrue are 
due to God and so become his creations. 
Since these creations are, therefore, in 
reality, God’s, a return of good or evil by 
God to the worker for his work would be 
impossible. Some such feeling as this 
comes to one in reading the stories of the 
patriarchs. Their wealth was granted them 
by Yahweh for no virtue of their own but 
because they were chosen of God. Their 
sufferings were not inflicted upon them 
because of any sin that could be imputed 
to them but because the suffering was 
necessary to bring about the next phase in 
the developments of God’s plan. 

In the Old Testament there are two 
distinct doctrines of evil. According to 
one, wealth was nearly synonymous with 
sin, and poverty or suffering with inno- 
cence. According to the other, prosperity 
was a concomitant of righteousness, and 
suffering of wickedness. Both these doc- 
trines could not be true. Experience had 
proved that neither was always true. It 
seems possible that the difficulty of solv- 
ing this problem led the author to a con- 
clusion that is consistent with his idea of 
a rigidly controlled universe, with the idea 
that each man carries out the part of the 
divine plan that is allotted to that man, 
even though that man feels himself an in- 
dependent creature. He was forced, there- 
fore, to the conclusion that good or evil 
is sent to a man, not as rewards or punish- 
ments, but simply as incidents necessary 
to bring about the consummation of the 


divine plan. In postulating such a theory, 
our author could have used the stories of 
the patriarchs as a basis. 

It is evident, therefore, that the author 
of Ecclesiastes could have found ample 
evidence in the older writings to justify 
his point of view that God’s rule was ab- 
solute, that man only thought he was a 
free agent, that God directs the thoughts 
and activities of man by some mecha- 
nism, and that good or evil is bestowed on 
man without reference to his previous 
condition but simply as a necessary prel- 
ude to the next phase of his life. If our 
author’s purpose was to discover the pur- 
pose of life, he has at least limited the 
field for positive conclusions by eliminat- 
ing the reality of profit and, at the same 
time, by denying the responsibility of the 
individual. It is difficult to conclude 
whether our author has added anything 
to the problem which is not found more or 
less incidentally in the various portions of 
the Old Testament. His work cannot be 
considered as a dissertation in which one 
phase of his argument is made to grow di- 
rectly from the preceding. It is rather a 
series of more or less isolated thoughts, all 
of which had a central theme—“life”— 
and might well have been entitled, 
““Guesses at the Truth.” Its chief virtue is, 
rather, that it does collect these gems of 
Old Testament orthodox teaching within 
a narrow compass and present them in an 
extremely arresting fashion. 


Vicrorta CoLLEGE 
Toronto, CANADA 
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VOCABULARY OF BEDOUIN WORDS CONCERNING HORSES 
CARL R. RASWAN 


HE following collection of terms of 

Arabic hippology, gathered over a 

"period of twenty-six years, was de- 
rived from my association with nineteen 
' Bedouin tribes, with whom I migrated in 
Syria, Iraq, Kuwayt, Transjordania, and 
the provinces of Hejaz, Nejd, and Qasim. 
The main sources of information concern- 
ing the equine strains of the desert were 
the Inner Arabian camel- and horse-breed- 
ing tribes, especially the large groups of 
the ‘Anaze nation, as well as of the Sham- 
mar, Mutayr, ‘Ajman, Harb, and ‘Atay- 
ban, their horse-owning Shiyukhs, and 
other aristocratic families. For further de- 
tails on these tribes see my article and 
maps on “Tribal Areas and Migration 
Lines of the North Arabian Bedouins.”" 

While duly alive to certain inadequa- 
cies of the collection, I feel justified in 
presenting it to a wider public because I 
fear that it may be some time before a 
man with better philological equipment 
will be able to combine an intimate knowl- 
edge of animal husbandry and horseman- 
ship with an opportunity to spend more 
than two decades of his life as an adopted 
member among various Bedouin tribes. 
Moreover, it seems rather unlikely that 
for some time to come an Arabist will be 
willing to spend as much time on Arabian 
studbooks, pedigrees, and importation 
papers, from which I think I was able to 
draw a considerable number of hitherto 
neglected expressions. 

Certain inconsistencies in the trans- 
literation of terms may be accounted for 
by the fact that they were collected over 
80 long a period of time and by the diffi- 
culty I experienced in taking down exact 
phonetic values—a difficulty increased by 
the various pronunciations occurring 
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among the tribes. Also, my philological 
training in classic Arabic was never com- 
pleted. My studies in Cairo and Damascus 
were interrupted when the first World 
War broke out, and I had to depend later 
on a self-taught knowledge, which I gath- 
ered in America from books and in Arabia 
with the assistance of some scribes who 
were attached to illiterate chieftains of the 
desert. I am fully aware that one or the 
other of my transliterations will be con- 
sidered dubious by philologians, but I 
wish that they be understood as perhaps 
the inadequate attempts to catch such 
shades of pronunciation as are not easily 
rendered in either Arabic or Latin script. 
This applies, among others, to my use of 
long a and to the occasional omission of 
hamza. Words underlined in the list of 
Arabic words, and transliterated in capital 
letters elsewhere, mark strains (or sub- 
strains) of Arabian horses. Most of these 
words I rechecked in the studbooks and 
pedigrees at the libraries of Arabian stud 
farms in Egypt, Poland, Hungary, Ger- 
many, France, Spain, England, and the 
United States.* 

I trust the materials will be accepted as 
they were offered—as a collection of 
lexicographical rarities and as a contribu- 
tion to the modern Bedouin language; it _ 
is hoped that this collection will soon be 
brought to a more scientifically unassail- 
able level. 

* Since completing this manuscript I have been in- 


concerning Arabian 
Ibn Sidah, Kitéb al-Muhassaz (Cairo 1316 Higra), 


V, 135-98; (2) Damiri, al-Hayawén, trans. 
Lieutenant Colonel A. 8. G. Jayakar (London, 1906— 
8), I, 715-32, and II, 522-51; (3) J. J. Hess von Wyss, 
in Der Islam, X (1920), 82-86 (concerning the colors of 
Arabian horses). 

I have not examined these references, but I trust 


that students and scholars who are interested will 


the migrating (desert) Arabs. 
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VOCABULARY OF ARABIC HIPPOLOGY 


. (Upper) arm (of a horse). 
2. Shepherd coat, the Bedouin toga (the coat 


without seam [John 19:23]). Substrain of - 


“UBAYYAN. 


. Substrain of 


Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 

Substrain of saquawt. 

Substrain of kuHAYLAN. 

Flea-bitten gray. 

Substrain of kuHAYLAN. 

Father of the horse. 

“Father of leanness’’ (death by hunger or 
thirst). 


. “Father of strong thighs” (janub is the 


“South Wind”’). 


. “Father of the mane.” 
. “Father of najd—horses” (nickname used 


in Iraq and Iran for a horse of the Arabian 
peninsula). 


. “Father of relentlessness’’; a horse of 


vitality. 


. “Father of quills (spines).” Hedgehog; 


nickname for a horse with coarse hair. 


. “Father of marauding.” The wolf (dhib); 


nickname for a stray stallion. 


. Substrain of ‘urqts. 

. Forearm. 

. Root of tail. 

. A dark horse—not to be mistaken for 


FS 88 


SAS &F8 8 


dahm4a. 

“Feather” (hairs) on the fetlock of a horse. 
“Coursers”’ ; race horses. 
Ribs. See Majafar. 
Substrain of kuHAYLAN. 
Substrain of ‘uparyAn. 

The characteristic concave profile of face 
(dish face) of the Arabian horse; the gazelle 
profile. See Akhnas. 

“She has foaled.”’ See also Wulidat. 
Pouring water over a mare at the rain pool 
and rubbing the dirt from her coat. 

The horse grew stout (fat). 

Broken, bent. Substrain of HapBAN and 

The rider believes his horse gave the last 
ounce of strength to run, but it fooled him. 
Bent, crippled. See ‘Aaj4. 

The bay horse. 

The softest saddle pad is the leg (walk if 
riding hurts you). (Proverb.) 


“Old,” antique, the fountainhead (e.g, 
kuhaylat al-‘ajdz, the original KUHAYLAN 
strain). 


. Sweat blanket (under the saddle). 
. Feedbag hung upon the neck of the mare. 
. “Green”; any pale-colored horse (with 


flaxen mane and tail mostly). 


. “Green and water” (in the sense of degen- 


eration by soft feed and not enough exer- 
cise). 


. “The last resort is firing a horse.” 
. Straight, or slightly convex (Roman) facial 


“Dump”; same as KHARAS. Substrain of 
KUHAYLAN. 


. Tribute (often paid with horses) for right 


of way, which the Bedouins demand for 
traversing their country or pasturing in 
their homeland. 


. Prepared horse feed, taken as emergency 


ration on a journey or a raid. 


. “ALCOHOL (disinfectant)’’ a fine black anti- 


mony powder to stain the eyelids. Substrain 
of KUHAYLAN. 


. “May God bless (the mare) in your keep- 


ing.” (Used after the conclusion of deal.) 


. Covering of a mare. See also Shabbah. 

. A horse which has turned against the wind. 
. “Shoulder blades.”” See Lah. 

. Substrain of kuHAYLAN 

. “Long-living.” Substrain of kuHAYLAN and 


DAHMAN. 


56. Substrain of suOwAyMAn. 


71. 


S 8% 


. A gray horse in general. 

. Foot, See Rijle. 

. Substrain of kuHAYLAN. 

. A Koran word for an Arabian horse. 


Bedouin horse bridle with ring bit (‘azide). 
See also Rashme. 

The horse which is ready for the race. 
Synonym for an old, pure-white mare of 
noble descent. 

Nose. See Marsan. 

Neck. 

Substrain of saquAwt. 

Old Arabian verb, used to describe the 
neighing of a horse. See Yinnu. 

Neck. 

“The Dervish’s goat.” Substrain. of KUHAY- 
LAN. 

“Heel,” the correct word (anatomically 
speaking) for the hock of a horse. 
Professional caravan leaders, camel-trad- 
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ers, and horse-dealers from Qasim and 
Kuwayt. 


. Riding a mare into water (rain pool or 


wadi). 


. A race between two horses. 
. The mare which conceived. 
. “Conceived”’ (proved to be a pregnant 


mare). See [gtafat and Lugahe. 


. Substrain of saquAwt. 


. A part of the shackles or the “‘bracelet’”’ 


79 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 


S25 & 


around the pastern. 


. To burn the wasm (tribal mark) into the 


hide of a mare. 


. Substrain of risHAn. 


(Possessor of) strong joints (hocks). 

Large knee joint. Substrain of saquAwt. 
Desert hare; also nickname for horses. Sub- 
strain of KUHAYLAN. 

Muzzle (of a horse). 

A mare with her rider to pass in review. 
“Hock” (of a horse). 

“Lion.” Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

Mare with foal at foot. 

Substrain of saquAwt. 

“Violent as wind’’ (metaphoric.) 

A solid, strong foundation. See Ail. 

The fundament (the parts below the knees 
and hocks of a horse). 

Plural of asi. 

Red bay horse with black markings. 
“Yellow”; used for old white horses. See 
also Ash‘al. 


. Silver gray; a horse more white than gray. 


See also Afar. 
Exercising a horse under the rider. See 
Sana‘ (teaching gaits). 


. Cutting off the hair of a horse. ¢ 

. Hair on pasterns. 

. Substrain of saquAwt. 

. Substrain of mu‘nraft. 

. Golden chestnut with the same color in 


mane and tail (also used for “blond’’). See 
Kumdyt. 


. “Pure.” See A sale—of the original dsl root. 


The genuine breed of Arabian horses (not 
the kidish). 


. Muscles. 

. A horse well taken care of. 

. A horse that will bite. 

. The riders left to capture something. 

. Stumble. 

. The word by which to cali a mare. For 


camels, dogs, falcons, and other animals 
different words are used (ad% for a falcon, 
ishli for a gazellehound, etc.). 


. The free (rather wild, feral) horse; the 


noble, pure bred. Not hattk, the cross be- 
tween an ordinary and pure animal. 


. A Turkish word; from AT, “horse.” The 


Syrians use it often instead of kidish (or- 
dinary bred horse). 


. A horse is sold under the unwritten law of 


the ‘utwa: (1) if taken in a raid, the horse 
will always be returned to the purchaser; 
(2) after a raid the former owner will al- 
ways receive his animals back from the 
tribe to whom he sold his mare; (3) the 
former owner of the mare never has to re- 
turn any animals which he may capture 
from the tribe to whom he sold the horse. 


. Old brood mare (twenty-one years at 


least). “Aud is the old stallion. See Hugsan. 


. Crippled one (hunchback). See Ahjan and 


Acwas. 


. The daughters of 4‘waj (the famous stal- 


lion). 


. Mountain horses of southern Arabia 


(Asir and Yemen). 


. The famous “crippled’’ (hunchback) stal- 


lion. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. A‘was is not a 
corruption of ‘asuz. The legend is too com- 
mon among the Nejd Arabs to be an Al- 
gerian invention. 


. “One-eyed” horse. 
. Wandering aimlessly about without its 


master. 


. Substrain of saquAwt. 
. The mare which has to be taken to pasture 


with the milk camels (when they stay 
away for days), because she cannot be 
without milk in camp. 


. Cheering, encouraging one’s horse (to 


make happy). 


. Substrain of kuHAYLAN. 
. Strong and deep in the shoulder. Substrain 


of KUHAYLAN. 


. “Bachelor” (“without a bride’’); nickname 


for a young, unproved stallion. 


. Ring bit of a Bedouin bridle. See “Andn and 


Rashme. 


. Thigh. 
. “Blue”’ (horse), a bluish gray. 
. White spot on lower lip, an unfavorable 


marking of a horse, according to supersti- 
tious Arabs. 


. The horse which runs but saves its 


strength. 


. The female mule. The legend reports that 


mules carried wood for the funeral pile on 
which the Chaldeans tried to sacrifice 
Abraham. Since that day the mules have 
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been punished with sterility. Duldul was 
the famous one-eyed mule which Al-Mu- 
qaugis presented to the Prophet. 

. Substrain of saquAwt. 

. The mare which had at least ten foals. 

. “Of the ocean,” one of the eight stallions 
of the Prophet’s stud; also known under 
the name of Manddb and Subhan, because 
Mohammed exclaimed, when this horse 
was victorious in a famous race: “Subhan 
Allah.” Bahri is the legendary seahorse, 
also called al-imsimah, “the highest 
esteemed among the valued (horses).’’ 
Bahri also indicates the motion (the rolling 
and heaving) of the waves and in that 
sense also the motion of a spirited horse. 
. Horses “from the urbans (village).” 

. “End of strength,” abused. The Arabian 
mare after a raid—tired, wounded, starved, 
and at the limit of her strength. In pre- 
Islamic times she was left to die beside the 
grave of her dead master. 

- “Daughters of the wilderness (desert)’’; 
nickname for the mares. Bandt al-ma‘, 
“daughters of the water’’—mares raised in 
cultivated, irrigated districts (oases horses). 
Bandt ar-rih, “Daughters of the. Wind,” 
the never tiring, noble mares of the hot, 
dry highland desert. 

. Condensed buttermilk. In dry conditions 
carried on raids, which, when mixed with 
water, serves as refreshing drink for men 
and their horses. 

. One of the horses of Mohammed in the 
Battle of Bedr. 

. White pigment spots around the eyes and 
other hairless parts of the face of a horse. 
Supposed to be caused by soft feed from 
irrigated fields; lack of dry highland herbs. 
. Ordinary horses. See kidish. Other syno- 
nyms: hajin, kuda, kudni, mafrag, makha- 
dram. 

. Substrain of napBAn. 

. “Cold-bellied,” a cross between an ordi- 
nary mare and a pure stallion. Colloquial 
expression in Iraq. 

. A watering place, three days distance from 
Kuwayt on the way to Hayil, where Be- 
douins meet to sell and trade their horses. 
. Abdomen, belly. 

. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 

. The agreement which is made between two 
owners of a newly purchased mare to share 
also her offspring as common property. See 
also Bi‘mithéni. 

. “Hunger land,” a district of poor pasture 
for,horses. 


149. 


150. 


An agreement to purchase a mare outright. 
See Marbat. 

“Daughter of the mare,” an ordinary filly 
of unknown mare. 


. “Daughter of the stallion,” an ordinary 


filly of unknown stallion. 


. “Daughter of milk,” the camel which sup- 


plies the mare and her foal with her milk. 


. A deal arranged between two owners of a 


newly purchased mare which gives to one 
the mare but to the other one the owner- 
ship of her first two foals. 


. The Fid‘an Saba‘ and ‘Amarat tribes, 


which are called the Bishr-‘Anaza; also 
name for horses of the Bishr tribes. 


. Stirrup buckle. 
. Substrain of HapBAN. 
. The winged sexless steed of the Prophet 


Mohammed with the head of an angel and 
the face of a peacock. 


. Upper lip (proboscis) of a horse. 

. Stirrup strap. 

. Substrain of saquAwt. 

. Loud neighing. See Hamharet. 

. Large lizard; also used for snakes. Applied 


as nickname for a horse with cowhocked 


legs. 


. Horsefly. 
. Herbage which has been gathered by the 


rider for his mare. 


. To ride off (on a mare). 

. Substrain of saquAwt. 

. Substrain of napBAN. 

. Famous stallion of the sixth century, raced 


against Ghabr&‘ for the prize of one hun- 
dred camels. 


. Feminine form of adham. 
. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 
. One of the main strains of Arabian horses. 


See Adham, Dahmé, Mulik. 


. “Early rise of the leopards.’ Substrain of 


“UBAYYAN. 


. Substrain of 
. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 
. “Domesticated, tame.” Substrain of xv- 


HAYLAN. 


. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 
. The word of surrender; secures protection 


and life to a prisoner and the right to4 
captured owner of a mare to pay or promise 
a ransom for her. 


. “One who has to show something”’—a mid- 


dleman, an auctioneer, a horse-trader. 


. Substrain of saquAwt. 
. “Blow” (kick). 


Substrain of 
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. A mare on a hunt picking up quickly with 
the fleeing gazelles. 

. All medical plants and medicine in general 
used for man and beast. 

. Sores on the back of a horse from riding. 

. A species of wild desert oats which the 
horses like. 

. “Swirl” of hair of peculiar design on a 
horse. 

. “Udder” (of a mare). 

. To cut the throat of a horse (to relieve 
suffering). 

. “Lean condition,” a horse in racing shape 
(after the ancient custom of artificially 
reducing weight), 

. The “male” of the species. See Intha (the 
“female’’). 

. “Wild as the sea’’ (metaphoric). 

. Tail of a horse; also a desert plant. 

. Elbow. 

. “Tail” of a horse; in classic Arabic ghanab. 
. Horsefly. 

. “Golden”; shagré dhihab, “‘a golden chest- 
nut.” 

. Cannon bone (of a horse). 

. One of the twenty-two horses of the Proph- 
et. See Dahis. 

. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

. “Backbone” (vertebrae) of a horse. The 
name of Ali’s famous sword. 

. Astrain name of Arabian horses among the 
Iraq-Shammar tribes, but not among the 
“Anaze. 

. The famous stallion of Dinfr al Ansart, 
companion of the Prophet. The legend 
makes this stallion the sire of the KHAmst. 
. (Mother of) toil (hardships), though not 
signifying that the horse is a work animal. 
. Camel-skin armor, worn by the Bedouins 
and their horses until the last century as 
protection against lance and sword thrusts. 
. The “green’’ horse (the undistinguished 
“muddy” reddish-brown of a young horse 
which may turn into a solid gray later). See 
Akhdar. 

. “Frog,” a big-bellied horse. 

. “Smoked one” (sodlike). Substrain of xu- 
HAYLAN. 

. Mohammed’s famous one-eyed mule. 

. Curling of hair under the belly between the 
udder and the navel. A good or bad omen 
according to superstition. 

. “The-sod-covered-one.”’ Substrain of 
HAYLAN. 

. Substrain of ‘SupayyAn. 

. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 


213. 
214. 
215. 


216. 
217. 


218. 


Substrain of saquAwt. 

Snorting. 

Standing far apart between the forelegs 
dplenty room between the forearms). 
Haunch (of a horse). 

Scars on the skin of a horse from branding 
or firing. 

Public display of horsemanship. Khdyl 
fantaés, horses good for fantasias (circus 
horses we might say), not serious enough 
for raids and war. In general, the name 
given to the African (Barb) horses. 


. A stallion who covers mares without re- 


sult. 


. “Mare,” a collective name for horse. 


Khayl is used as plural for mares. In He- 
brew the similar word parash for horse and 
rider. As name for example in Rabi‘a al- 
Faras—because Rabi‘a inherited the stud 
of his family. Rabi‘a al-Faras was the an- 
cestor of the ‘Anaze tribes and the third 
son of Nizar. (The oldest son—ILyad—mi- 
grated from central Arabia to Iraq; the 
second—Mudar—to Mecca and became the 
ancestor of the Prophet Mohammed.) See 
Hugdn and Khdyl. 


. Substrain of napBAN. 
. “Horseman,” cavalier, the rider, the one 


who stole a mare from the enemy (a most 
honorary degree). See Khdyl. The plural 
fursdén is seldom heard; sandm is used in- 
stead. 


. A mare in heat. 
. Curly swirls of hair (are good signs on a 


horse) according to superstitious Arabs. 


. “Poll” (of a horse). 

. The filly during her first year. 

. Upper lip (proboscis.) See Afnas. 

. Stallion (used for horse—and camel—stal- 


lion). 


. “Above the highest” (first class), in regard 


to the quality of a horse. (Colloquial ex- 
pression.) 


30. Horses from the Furat (Euphrates) region, 


also from Mossul, the Khabur, the Sinjar- 
Shammar, the Tayy and northern Fid‘an 
tribes. Not a strain name or special breed, 
as some authors have it (e.g., Faradsiye). 


. Substrain of 

. “Dust-colored” horse. See Déahis. 

. Furious one. 

. Substrain of napBAn. 

. A horse “going astray.” 

. “The pregnant cloud.” A horse of the king 


of Hira of the family of Al-Mundhir; also 
the name of the sword of Yasar. 
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The horse drinks from the skin on the 
ground or from a bowl, because no drop of 
water can be wasted. 

Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

The attack of horsemen in a raid. 
Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 

Substrain of nampAnt. 

Substrain of saquAwt. 

“Gazelle.” Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 
Victorious raider on horseback. 

A recaptured mare or a filly by a mare 
which was lost in a raid to the enemy. 

A species of cactus, used for medicinal pur- 
poses with sick horses. 


. “Raven-colored,” (dahéma ghurdbiye— 


dark-colored or black like a raven ; the young 
iron grays often have this coat before they 
turn light and white). 


. “Painted,” a long white blaze (only over 


the whole face, not including the nostrils or 
upper lip). See Qidah. 


. The one who “swims” ahead of all others 


(the picture of the race horses as they seem 
to “drift” by, apparently without any ef- 
fort). See also Sdbiq. 


. Sound of hooves. 
. “My beloved (friend),”’ an endearing term 


for a child or horse. 


. Horse taken on a pilgrimage (for a sacred 


cause). Synonym: kanayis. See also Rubdt. 


. “Coverlet” (covering) for a horse. 

. To call a horse. See Hal, Hagat, Hi, Hilhal. 
. A trained foal. 

. Fem. Happe—long, silky hair; long eye- 


lashes; also the long fringes of an unfin- 
ished woven piece of a Damascene veil. 
One of the main strains of Arabian horses. 


. The hole in the center of a horseshoe. See 


EEE 


Hafidne. 

Remains satisfied (happy), the seventh or 
eighth horse in a race. 

“Tron” (shackles) to fetter a mare’s fore- 
legs. See Sakk. Hadida al-Khdéyl, “shackle 
the horses’ (forelegs).”’ 

“Oasis (stud farm) of Arabian horses.”’ 
“Descended from the messenger of vic- 
tory.”’ Substrain of ‘upayyAn. 

Substrain of KUHAYLAN and mu‘Niai. 
“Excellent’’—a proved sire. 

“unshod; without shoes.’’ Substrain of 
SAMHAN. 

The Bedouin “horseshoe’’ with a hole in 
the center. See Hadha‘ and Natl. 

Digger, spade; the hoof of a horse. 

The horse of Suraq ibn Malik, which dis- 
appeared with him into the earth when 


they tried to pursue the Prophet. 


. The famous stallion of the Banu-Talib. 

. White marking on the foot of a horse. 

. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 

. To call a horse. See Had, Haqat, Hi, Hilhal, 
. Back (the part which carries the rider). 

. Leather cinch to hold the saddle; blanket 


(sheep, panther, or antelope skin). 


. That which is “permitted” (to breed a cer- 


tain strain, for example), in contrast to 
haram, that which is untouchable in the 
sense of “forbidden.” 


. “Sweet one.” Substrain of kumAYLAN. 
. The gentle, kind mare. 
. “Blinding,” “lightning.” Substrain of xv- 


HAYLAN. 


. Desert plant with pale-blue flowers, coy- 


ered with soft prickly down, favorite herb- 
age of the horses. 


. Fem. aampantye. According to the tradi- 


tions one of the two most favored mares 
of the Prophet Mohammed, sired by 
Din4ri (the stallion of Dinar al-Ansari). 
One of the main strains of Arabian horses. 


. Soft whinnying. See Anna. 

. Neighing. See Daba‘. 

. Substrain of napBAn. 

. Beating against the ground with the 


hooves. 


. Inflammation of the fetlock in a horse. 
. A bay mare with black markings (no white 


at all). Hamrd muhammase, a dark bay 
whose coat has the color of roasted coffee. 


. “Behold, a bay steps under me like a pliant 


branch.” 


. The ery of the horseman to stop his mare 


instantly. 


. Jaw of a horse. Al-hank mustadir wa wusf 


—round (disklike) jowls set wide apart. See 
also Khad and Waride. 

Neck rope. 

A horse which does not overreach with his 
hindfeet. 

To call a horse. See Had, Hal, Hi, Hilhal. 
Substrain of HADBAN. 

Saddle sore. 

Gallop. 

Leading a horse. 

Shoulder of a horse. 

Substrain of ‘upayryAn. 

The feedbag is tied to the neck of the mare. 
Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

“‘Horse-dealer.”’ See J dnbdz. 


. A cross between a pure and an ordinary 


horse; not to be confused with ‘atig (dtik, #8 
some write). 
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VOCABULARY OF BEDOUIN WORDS CONCERNING Horses 


. A noble horse. See Agil, Najib. 
. Exclamation of impatience to animate a 


horse to pick up its failing strength. Sub- 
strain of sa‘DAN. 


. “Well trained” ; “coming from the South.” 


Substrain of kuHAYLAN. 


. Hair curls on the sides of the neck of a 


horse (superstitious marks). 


306. One of Mohammed's stallions in the Battle 


of Bedr (some authors wrote the name 
Hiazin or Huisdn). HAyzime was the 
name of the mare which the Archangel 
Gabriel rode. She was in heat and led the 
stallion on which Pharaoh rode into the 
Red Sea. Since then Hayzime is called also 
Faras al-Haya—‘“the horse (mare) of 
life.” 


. One of Mohammed's horses. 
. To call a horse. See Had, Ha!, Hagat, Hil- 


hal. 


. A mare with her rider showing off at a 


festival; same as tihadhuh. 


. Amulet tied into the mane or halter of a 


horse. 


. Girth. 
. “Of Hijaz,” a horse from western Arabia; 


does not indicate a pure strain. 


. Synonym for “mare.” See Jiwdd. 

. Eyelashes of a horse. 

. Girth ring of the Bedouin saddle pad. 

. To call a horse. 

. Special horse pastures near a migrating 


clan or a village. 


. Ordinary horse (colloquial). 
. Barb horses, named after the sixth de- 


scendant of Yuqtan (Joktan, who lived to 
see the destruction of Babel). 


. “Horse” (colloquial). 
$22. Henna is gained from the dry leaves of 


Lawsonia inermis. Arab women use it to 
dye their fingernails and the inside of their 
hands, their feet and hair; old men to dye 
their beards; also used to dye the flaxen 
manes and tails of horses. The Bedouins 
call the blood of gazelles hinné and rub 
it on the throat and neck of their horses 
after a gazelle hunt. See also Nabq. 


. The three-year-old horse. 
. “Cane (riding crop) of the bachelor,” the 


famous horse of Raiyan ibn Huways. 
Saddle girth. 


. Substrain of saquAwt. 


“Horseshoe.”’ See Na‘l. 

“Hole” or “eave.” Substrain of SupayyAn. 
“Convincing proof”’—birth certificate. The 
pedigree of a horse. 


330. 
331. 
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“Protector.” Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 
Substrain of ‘upayyAn. 


. Substrain of kunAYLAN. 

. Substrain of mu‘nref. 

. (Bedouin) woman. Substrain of ‘upayyAn. 
. “A strong refuge,” the stallion in the prime 


of his life, that is, from his fifth to twen- 
tieth year. “Aud is the old stallion. Husén 
is derived from hagsdna, “‘protecting,’’ and 
hisn, “a fortress.” See also ramak and 
faras and the diminutive form husayni, 
“little fortress,”’ the desert fox. See also 
Khéyl. 


36. “The stallion which proved to be excellent 


for breeding purpose.” 


. The yearling foal. 

. Rust-brown color of a horse. 

. The filly in her second year. 

. “Hand” (foreleg). [dayn, “both hands” 


(forelegs). 


. Festival (celebrated with display of horse- 


manship). 


. Halter without bit and reins, only with a 


nose chain and single rope. 


3. “Ear’’ of a horse. 
. “Lower lip” of a horse. 
. Substrain of saquAwi. 
. The female of the species—tike a mare, a 


woman, a gazelle. 


. Following the stranger. Substrain of nap- 


BAN, Zahi—Thahi. 


. The mare’s heat has passed; she has not 


been covered. See Aggabat. 


. A witness who knows a lost mare, helps to 


find her, and testifies as to her owner. 


. Mesopotamia, old Shinar; the old Chaldea, 


the land of Babil. Iraq is used for a horse 
of Iraq (no connection with a strain name). 


. Mounted leader of the leash of gazelle 


hounds following the chase. 


. Camomile, loved by the desert horses; also, 


in general, used for herbage. 


3. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 
. Ishmael, son of Abraham and his bond- 


woman Hagar. Ishmael (according to 
Bedouin tradition) was the first Arab who 
caught a wild mare in the desert and rode 
her. 


Stable. 
. A horse is tried out to run all it can. 
. “Burden-carrier,” an ordinary horse. (Col- 


loquial expression. ) 


. Forehead. See Jibha. 
. “Brought and carried away.” In the sense 


of: “rode with me hither and back again.’”’ 


. Substrain of HaDBAN and JILFAN. 
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JOURNAL OF NEAR EAsTEeRN StupiEes 


. Shying of a horse. 

. Cross between an Arab stallion and a Per- 
sian mare (Kurdish, Turkoman). 

. The cry of the horseman to start his mare 
into a gallop. 

. The place on her body which the mare is 
able to reach with the tip of her tail. 

. Male gazelle. Substrain of ‘upayyAn. 

. Scold a horse. See sALLABt and Shaham. 

. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

. “Side” of a horse; the “barrel.” 

. The horse is too tired to be ridden. 

. Headstrong. The famous horse of Muslim 
ibn ‘Amr al-Bahili. 

. To hand over the lead horse (to allow 
someone to lead the mare). 

. A Persian word, “one who gambles with 
his life” (a liar); a horse-trader. This word 
is also used in Iraq. See Hagsén. 


3. To cover a mare up and let her perspire in 


the sun. 

. See Aba Junib. 

. “Naked one,” the locust; also a horse with 
a skin disease, causing bald spots. 

. Thickness (width) of the head. 

. “Bell.” Substrain of kuHayLAN; substrain 
of surAys and ‘uBAYYAN. 

. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 

. A game, played on horseback, with palm- 
leaf stalks four feet long and weighing 
about five pounds. 

. “Gargler” (groaner); roaring, a disease of 
horses. 

. “Trailer,” a horse which touches the 
ground with his tail. 

. Testing, trying out a stallion. 

. The horse left at the tent and not allowed 
to feed on the pasture because it may be 
stolen. Synonyms: majarre (a dapple gray 
mare, but in this particular sense a sick 
horse, covered with specks of sweat or 
foam) and gasir (“held short,” when there 
is no time to let the horse seek forage away 
from the tent). 

. Mounted “scout,”’ spy. 

. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 

. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 

. Substrain of napBAN. 

. “Pearl.” Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

. Wide, large (between the jowls, for exam- 
ple). 

. “Not drinking,” horses during spring-pas- 
ture season, when they do not have to be 
watered or drink only the milk of camels. 
. (Horses of the) “island’’ (as the land be- 


tween the two rivers Euphrates and Tigris 
is called). See ‘Iraq. 


. The shieldlike forehead, typical of the 


Arabian horses. The sd@‘id is the middle of 
the jibha seen from front. 


. Wide, bulging forehead. 
. A white marking on the near (left) fore and 


another on the off (right) hind leg (con- 
sidered bad luck by superstitious Arabs). 


. The two-year-old foal. 

. The filly in her third year. 

. The first-born foal, “‘original.’’ 

. The camel tracks in the Harra Desert. Sub- 


strain of saquAwt. 


. Substrain of nampAnt. 
. Pack saddle. 
. Camel dung. Dry, hard camel dung gives 


enough heat to serve the blacksmith as 
charcoals. 


. “The stripped one.”’ siirt, “‘a mouth filled 


with laughter.”’ See also Dahis. One of the 
main strains of Arabian horses. 


. The sacred, never decaying sycamore tree 


of Desert Arabia, which was used by the 
ancients as wood for their sarcophagi 
(containing the mummies of men, horses, 
and other animals). Substrain of Kunar- 
LAN. 


. Wings of the bird (refers to the powerful 


shoulder movement). Substrain of KuHay- 
LAN. 


. Mange of a horse. 
. Part of the neck to which the amulet is 


fastened. 


. Named after a subtribe of the Shammar 


tribe. Substrain of saquAwt. 


. “Gruel” for horses made from barley 


groats 


. Goat leather skins, to carry water for 


horses. 


. Track, imprint of a horse’s hoof in the 


sand. 


. Synonym for ‘“‘mare.’’ See Hijr. 
. Collective name of the famous eight stal- 


lions of Mirwan ibn Zinbat‘, the ‘Abbasite. 


. Substrain of Ast and KuHAYLAN. 

. Substrain of sartse. 

. Diminutive form of saras. 

. Wounded horse. 

. Sacred forelock of a horse. 

. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 

. Liver. 

. Proverb: “The rider’s grave is always 


open.” 


. Withers. 
. Chest. 
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5. “Searecrow.”’ 


VocABULARY OF BEDOUIN WORDS CONCERNING HorsEs 


. Mounting a horse. 

. Small nipples of the udder. 

. “Like a wild antelope-cow” (the Bedouins 
compare Ishmael’s wild mare to an oryx 
antelope). 

. Saddle horn or a ring fastened to the 
raised front of the saddle pad. 

. An “unceasingly charging” horse. 

. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 

. Shoulder. 

. Substrain of kKuHAYLAN. 


32. Great width (depth) of the disklike jaw- 


bones. See also Hanak and Waride. 


3. “Pawing”’ (digging up). 
34. A mare in heat. 
35. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 


. “Green’’; used for “black.” 


. Dust-gray color. 


. Substrain of saquAwt. 

. “Fifth one.” Substrain of KunAYLAN. 

. Horse standing on its hind legs jumps for- 
ward. 

. The “Five’’ (most famous strains of Ara- 
bian horses). According to regional differ- 
ences, the legendary Khamse vary. 


2. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 


. Substrain of Akuras. 

. “Seratched (lips)” from pasturing on 
prickly desert plants. Substrain of “uBay- 
YAN. 


445. “White front’’ (a large blaze). 


. A “rocking’’ horse. 

. Substrain of RaBDAN. 

. The covering of a mare in the late after- 
noon or evening (in the morning it is 
called natt). 

. “Bridegroom"’ (the circumcised one), a 
stallion with his right ear tip cut off as a 
superstitious mark or as a sign that the 
stallion has been selected as a stud horse. 
. The horse who swings (sways) his tail from 
one side to the other. 

. See Khéyl. 


2. “Horse.”’ See also Paras, Husain, Khdyydl. 


. “The bellies of the horses contain treasures 
and their backs help to win power.” 

. “The reins of horses are snakes, and death 
dwells on their backs.” A proverb against 
the revengeful neighbors. 

. Rider, cavalier. 

The herdsman sticks his 
riding wand into the earth and hangs his 
shepherd coat over it while he lies down to 
sleep or goes off to see someone. The scare- 
crow prevents the horses and camels from 
leaving the pasture; they do not go astray. 


457. 
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“The meditating horses.’’ Creatures of a 
higher caste than the ordinary (not pure- 
bred) ones; horses which do not act by in- 
stinct alone, but by intelligent reasoning. 


. Saddle cinch (leather loop under the sad- 


dle pad with ring [hila4q] to whose other end 
is fastened the girth [hizam]). 

te hollyhocks of the desert (Job 30:4), 
favorite pasture for horses. 


. “Green one” (diminutive form). Substrain 


of “uBayYAN. 


. Substrain of panmAn. 


2. Milk thistle, a favorite pasture. 


. “Mute,” “dumb.” Substrain of kunaYLAN, 


WADNAN. 


. Substrain of RABDAN. 
. Testicles of the stallion. 
. The ordinary horse, the doubtful or de- 


spised horse. Kadasha means to do manual 
labor for a living. 


. “Dogs of the wilderness,”’ nickname of the 


Sulaybi, the “gypsies” of Arabia, people 
of unknown origin. The Sulaybi breed no 
horses but are famous for the donkeys they 
raise (which they have crossed with wild 
asses). Khiluwi, the “lonely ones,” is an- 
other nickname for the Sulaybi. 


. “Horses.” See Khdyl. (Colloquial.) 

. The quick attack and quick retreat. 

. “Shank” of a horse. 

. Elbow of a horse. 

. “Broad heads as if of monsters” (so wide 


are the foreheads of these horses that they 
appear ugly, terrifying). 


. Ram (diminutive form). One of the main 


strains of Arabian horses. Substrain of xvu- 
HAYLAN. 


. The antimony-colored, (black-) skinned an- 


telope—the wild mare of Ishmael. See at- 
KUHL. 


. Sorrel (date color) with dark chestnut 


mane and tail. The favorite color of Ara- 
bian horses among the Bedouins. See 
Ashqar. 


. Substrain of ‘uBayyAn. 

. Substrain of panmAn. 

. Substrain of 

. “Touching (covering) the ground with his 


tail.” One of the eight stallions of the 
Prophet; presented to him by Rabi‘ al- 
Bara 


. “Permitted meat’’ (“kosher”). In pre- 


Islamic times among some tribes the eat- 
ing of horse flesh was allowed. 


. Belly drawn up. 
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JovanaL or EASTERN STUDIES 


. “Boxed on the ears’—because he lost a 
race. 

. Supple, lithe horse. 

. “Tied with shackles.”’ Substrain of kumaAy- 
LAN. Al-Lizfz was one of the eight famous 
stallions of Mohammed. 

. A cloth cover to which the saddle cushion 
is fastened (or sewn). 

. Substrain of ‘uBpayyAn. 

. A horse play; a mock battle of riders. 

. The two-year-old foal. 

. Shoulder blade. 

. “Pregnant’’ (mare). See Agzgabdt. 

. Old Shammar raider’s song, mentioned also 
by Lady Anne Blunt. In correct English 
translation: “I would not ride a mere 
dhalal, though lovely to me her saddle. Let 
me be mounted on a mare, a bay mare, 
swift and quick to turn.” 

. The crest, the top of the neck of a horse. 
. “Brisket,’’ the part under the chest be- 
tween the forearms of a horse. 

. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

. “Established,” acknowledged—similar to 
dsil (pure). 

. The curved throat (where the windpipe 
enters between the jowls)—one of the 
eight distinctive and very characteristic 
points of the pure Arabian horse. 

. He let the horse go to pasture. 

. A Barb (North African) horse. See Himyar. 
. A horse which runs with all possible 
strength and speed. 

. He made the horse run; “He urged the 
horse ahead of all others.” 

. Dropping the halter rope to slow the horse 
down. 

. Half-blood, “sons or daughters of horses’’ 
from the studs of settled princes and rulers 
of Inner Arabia. The true Bedouin will not 
allow his mares to be covered with stallions 
of the towns and oases (no matter how 
good). 

. Substrain of napBAN. 

. The stallion of Dhighaymi of the Banu 
“‘Ubayde (time of the Prophet Moham- 
med). Sire of the (Al-)Khamse of Mahhur: 
(1) Milwah; (2) Tuwaysiye; (3) Rime (the 
“Jost” strain—the Mu‘waj are supposed 
to descend from the ancient Rime strain; 
but others call the first saquawtye a 
KUHAYLE-MU‘WaAJ, whose name was Rime) ; 
(4) KubAyshe; and (5) Mukhalladiye. 

. A horse tied up. 

. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

. Wide-sprung ribs (big ‘“‘barrel’’ chest). 


508. Milky Way, “the space of migrations.” A 


dapple gray whose coat seems to be cov- 
ered with stars like the Milky Way; also of 
a stolen horse that arrived in an exhausted 
condition, covered with flecks of foam or 
sweat. 


. “Short-coupling” (between ribs and hip- 


bone). 


. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 

. No white markings on all feet. 

. The horse bends its head. 

. Swelling udder (nipples) of the mare. 

. To take the halter off. See “Adhkr hakam 


(to lay the halter on). 


. Gray horse. 

. Substrain of saquAwt. 

. Tip of the tail. See Sha‘i. 

. “Property” (white slaves; the Mamluk 


Sultans of Egypt were of Turkish Circas- 
sian descent). A white gelding (colloquial 
expression in Egypt). 


. The mare which has just been bred. 
. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

. (Children of) Ma‘naq. See 
. “Spear,” 


a fast, long, narrow horse. The 
famous horse of Abu Talhe Zayd ibn Sahl 
al-Ansari, which the Prophet Mohammed 
rode and said: “We found him in motion 
like the ocean.”’ See Bahri. 


. Soft saddle pads. 
. Substrain of KuH4YLAN. 
. The horse which could not keep up with 


the other horses. 


. The victorious horse in a race. (Collo- 


quial.) 


. Invented the artificial sweating method of 


getting a horse in lean race shape by wrap- 
ping the animal in blankets while in train- 
ing. See Tadmir. 


. Coronet of hair above the hoof. 
. Substrain of KUHAYLAN and ‘uRP. 
. Resting place for men and horses during 


the night. 


. A saddle pad with cinch. 
. “Connection” (interwoven), the “sub- 


strain”; also the secluded place where 4 
mare is bred. See also Rasan (a rope), used 
too for a substrain. Marbaf is also applied 
to a mare which is owned (“tied”) by two 
owners. He who stables and takes care of 
her is called Ra‘i al-Marbat. 


. Two riders on a race camel. One of the 


men leads a mare. See Radif. 


. Substrain of saquAwt. 
. Light saddle for a desert horse. See also 


Mirshthe. 
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. “Knocker,” 
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VOCABULARY OF BEDOUIN WORDS CONCERNING Horsss 


“Ship,”’ same word used for the stirrup. 
See also Rikdb. 


. The horse has to be urged to run. 
. Nose. See Anf. 


Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

The pasture for horses. 

“Sufficiently known,” attesting that a 
horse’s strain and substrain can be attested 
by true witnesses. Not a strain name, as 
some have it. . 


. Going away (in the sense of leaving, stray- 


ing away). 

Substrain of saquAwt. 

Highest point of croup of a horse. 
Substrain of RaBDAN. 

Chin groove of a horse. 

Looking for a stallion to breed to a mare. 
See Mahhar. 

“Tapering,” “streamlined.” 

“Stolen” horse. 

“Happy one.”’ Substrain of MUKHALLAD. 
The horse increases its speed. 

Shaking the mane and bridle. 

A firm, stout horse. 

Bedouin saddle. See Ma‘rage. 

“Rose water,’ a horse with a mixed coat of 
gray (or white) and reddish (rust-brown) 
hair. 

Race track (hippodrome, arena for horse 
games). 

An affected, swaying gait. Rahwén (-gait). 
Substrain of KUHAYLAN and 
Branding iron for horses and camels. 


. Wrong. See Madbat. 


Abortion. 


. Eye gland of a horse. 
. The spot where the forelock of a mare 


touches her head (the bulging part of the 
forehead). 

The “scepter” of the Bedouin; his riding 
stick of tamarisk wood or reed. 

a very short and small iron 
comb stuck into the heel of sandal and used 
by some Bedouins as a kind of a spur. 


. “Feedbag”’ of a horse. 


. An ancient, 


“lost” strain of Arabian 


horses. 


. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 
. (Waving in the air) like wings. at-wan— 


shoulder blades. One of the main strains 
of Arabian horses. 


. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

. “Hard steel.”” Substrain of kuHAYLAN. 

. “Handkerchief.”’ Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 
- “Nostril” of a horse. Minkhar wési‘, “open 


(dilated) nostril.” 
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See Bi* migalfa‘. 

Power of transmitting hereditary qualities 
of the blood. 

“Tribute,” paid to Bedouins for permission 
to pass with a caravan or a migrating clan 
through their pastures and to pasture 
camels and horses there. 


. Dried, evaporated buttermilk or camels’ 


milk; gets hard as a rock and keeps in- 
definitely. When dissolved in water, serves 
as a thirst-quenching beverage also for 
horses. 


. “Silky-haired” horse, named after the 


Angora goat. 


. Near (left) hind foot white. 


. Zither-like Bedouin instrument. Substrain 


. Saddle for a horse. 


of KUHAYLAN. 
Mirshihal al-khéyl, 
“Saddle the horses.” 


. Posteriors of a horse. 
. “Enriching” (-horse) ; 


“abundantly sup- 


plied.” 


. Riding crop. See Mihjan. 


. The most highly esteemed among the val- 


ued horses. (In some books wrongly: el- 
emsemmah. ) 


. Saddle-sore back. 


. See Bi mithani. 
. “In foal,” “heavy with child,” pregnant. 


. Large skin, the whole hide of a camel, made 


into a bag to carry water for horses. 


. “Coral.” 
. Substrain of kuHAYLAN. 


Hollow over the eye. See Wagba. 
Upon whom hope was placed—the eighth 
horse in a race. 


. Capricious, headstrong horse. 


“Lean one.”’ Substrain of kunAYLAN. 
Substrain of saquAwt. 

The blood-covered mare on a chase (with 
falcons and gazelle hounds). 

The eight-year-old horse. 

Songstress; a mare who neighs with a sil- 
very voice. 

The “enriching ones’; the mares, which 
are the means to gain booty and wealth. 
“Pasterns” of a horse. See Qayn. 
“Shackled,”’ the mare with two near feet 
and one off (right) white. See Hajile. 


. A dark bay, the color of roasted coffee. See 


Hamré talsd. 


. “Surrounding (protecting)"’ the host. Sub- 


strain of KUHAYLAN. 


. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 
. (Halib muhayyine), camels’ milk, which is 


drawn from the udder every two or three 
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days, acts as a strong laxative on a sick 
mare. 

. The “only (incomparable) one.”’ Substrain 
of KUHAYLAN. 

. The “filly.” A mare is called a muhre the 
first ten years of her life. See also Qarah. 

. The mare in the last month of her preg- 
nancy. 

. “Provider.” Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

. “He who raises his countenance above all 
others’’ (the first in a race). Substrain of 
DAHMAN. 

. Vaeccinator, veterinary. 

. “Decorated with tinkling silver.’ One of 
the main strains of Arabian horses, and a 
substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

. “Four white stockings”—as if the horse 
had passed through the ford of a wadi 
(river) bed. 

. Drinking wind with the nostrils (while in 
full run). 

. Protected (hidden) under cover (speaking 
of a mare, protected by surrounding camel 
riders). 

. The man who rents horses. See Habala. 

. Yearly festival to celebrate the birthday 
of a tribal or village saint; mostly con- 
nected with a display of horsemanship. 

. “The kings (aristocrats) among horses are 
the dark.” Substrain of paumAn. 

. Substrain of ‘upayyAn. 

. Ma‘naq, straight, long neck. mu‘niqi, one 
of the main strains of Arabian horses, 
Nejd-Bedouins write mu‘nigi with the ‘ain 
and qgaf (not kaf or ghain). “Northern 
Townsmen” have nothing to do with the 
interpretation of this epithet. All the great 
chiefs and their scribes wrote it for me 
mu‘nigt (and not manak or managhi) and 
I have never seen an Arabian pedigree in 
which mu‘nigi was written without the 
‘ain and gaf. 

. See Hanak. 

. “Illuminated one.”” The word Manare 
(where a light is placed—a lighthouse or 
““Minaret’’—a very showy mare). 

. “That ends it.” When parents desire a boy 
and always girls are born, this name is 
given to a newborn girl in superstition and 
vice versa to a colt, when they desired a 
filly. 

. Of the Muntifiq, Bedouins; not a special 
strain. In Iraq any horse from southern Iraq 
or even Persia. The Muntifiq have settled 
along the Tigris near Basra. 


. Synonym: the illuminated, illustrious, 


glorious mare. 


. (To give up one’s legal share) in a jointly 


owned mare. 


. Contracted hoof. 
. Broad, wide (forehead of a horse, for ex. 


ample). Don’t mix with murabba‘, which 
means grown well (developed and stout 
from pasturing on fresh spring pasture. 


. “Wet nurse.” The milk camel (naga) which 


nourishes the mare and her foal. 


31. A gay, merry horse. 
32. ‘“Thunderer,” named after the loud neigh- 


ing; was one of the eight stallions of 
Mohammed. 


. “Genuine” (the “true’—mustagim). Sub- 


strain of KUHAYLAN. 


. See Zdd al-musdfir. 
. “Of the dock” (point of the hindquarter, 


croup), because it had followed in a race so 
close to the tail of the winning horse. Se 


SALA. 


. “Holy script,” an amulet of silver with s 


verse from the Koran, written on parch- 
ment and tied to the halter or mane of a 
horse. 


. A mare carrying her tail so high that the 


fulness of the hair sweeps over her back. 


38. A peeled palm branch used in the jarid 


game. A lean horse in racing shape. Sub- 
strain of HADBAN. 


. “Aged.” Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 
. Horse hair, used by Syrian horse-dealen 


to cause scars on the lower legs and above 
the hocks of horses to fool prospective buy- 
ers that such horses came from the desert. 
Bedouin horses usually have such sear 
from having been shackled or tied. 


. A horse well balanced in character. 
. Caliph, a.p. 833-42; owned 130,000 horses. 


They were not pure Arabians but crossed 
with other Near Eastern types and pre 
duced spotted fawn colored, reddish and 
other off colors, according to the ancient 
records. 


. A mare in heat. 
. “Swaying while galloping.’ See 


One of the main strains of Arabian horse 
The mu‘waj supposed to descend from the 
“lost” strain of rime (see Mahhur). 


. Inflammation of the intestines (in a mare), 


diarrhea. 


. A strain of horses among the Shammar 


tribe, not considered pure among other 
Bedouins. 
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. The famous mare of Harith abu Bujayr. 
Na‘dme is also the word used for the skin 
of the head under the fore top of the horse. 
. “Henna.” See Solomon's “Song of Songs”’ 
(1:14). See also Hinnd. 

. A horse roiling on the ground. 

. The two sides of the head. 

. Abruptly comes to a stop. 

. Tuft of ostrich feathers (fastened below 
the spear blade) of the rider’s lance. 

. A “reserved” mare (for purchasing rea- 
sons). 

. A mare, losing her wits in excitement 
(frightened). 

. To give the death thrust with a knife to a 
horse. 

. A horse with a beautiful coat that has a 
soft sheen—like a girl with a fine complex- 
ion. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 

. (A horse from) Nejd, especially those from 
the stables of the princes of Hayil and 
Riyadh or the Agheyls of Buraydah and 
‘Anayzah. Not a strain name and not 
necessarily a pure horse. 

. A rider “escaping fast.” 

. A horse of intelligence and pure blood. Sub- 
strain of DAHMAN. 

. “Courier” (mail-rider) on race camel or 
horse (or with the horse tied to the race 
camel's saddle cinch in case of emergency). 


il. “Morning star.’ Substrain of saquAwt. 


. A horse which begins to get warm (or per- 
spiring). 

. “Snort.” 

. Hair marks on the coat of a horse which 
look like a palm branch. 

. “Sandal,” the horseshoe. See Hudhd. 

. “High-born.” 

. If a white marking on the near (left) fore- 
foot is the only white spot on a horse, it is 
considered a very unfavorable sign by 
superstitious Arabs. 

. To click the tongue to urge or animate a 
horse. 

. Watering the horses. 

. Ears alert (erect). 

. Substrain of kuHAYLAN. 

. Horse-breeding. 

. “Forelock,”’ the sacred tuft of hair on the 
forehead of an Arabian horse. An angel 
(according to Bedouin tradition) visits 
every night the noble horse and, placing 
his hand on the forelock, blesses the horse 
and its owner (or curses the owner if he 


abuses or selfishly treats his animal). See 
also Qusse. 


. See Nishe. 
. The breeding of a mare in the morning 


(Khagm in the late afternoon or evening). 


. A ritual. To “wash off” the influence of an 


unfavorable marking on a horse. The su- 
perstitious owner kills a black goat on the 
withers of his horse and lets the blood run 
over the legs with the unfavorable white 
markings. 


. “Generous one’; also the name of a wild 


flower. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 


. “Tending or subjecting many camels.” 


Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 


. See Nastye. 
- Indigo blue; also the eclor of a bluish-gray 


horse. (Colloquial in Egypt.) 


. See Zirga. 
. The trunk (of a tree), the strain of a horse 


see also Nasl). The substrain is called 
rasan or marbat. 


. White markings (blaze, stockings, etc.), 


which, according to the Ruala and other 
tribes, originated among the saquAwt and 
‘upayyAn. See Shidt. 


. The birth of a foal. 
. Substrain of 
. The hollow of the pastern below the fet- 


lock. 


. Favorite grass for horses and camels, grow- 


ing on the high plateaus, in the mountains 
and the Nufud Desert. 

“Softness” (of sleep, for example), one of 
the twenty-two mares of the Prophet Mo- 
hammed. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 


. A curly spot of hair above the nostrils, an 


ordinary and bad sign (according to super- 
stitious Arabs). 


. Crest of the mane. 

. Cough of a horse. 

. Desert thyme, good horse feed. 

. Ornamented throat; latches. 

. Heart. 

. Gallop. Synonyms: ‘alaj, arda, mafaj. 
. Substrain of puwaysAn. 

. Little ears. 

. “Roman” (nose). 

. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 

. The horse is feeding in the pasture. 

. The mare in her sixth year (also called 


awwal garh), the second thant garh, etc.). 
This shows that a mare is considered ma- 
ture at six years and ready to produce. 


. Distance between hips. 
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Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

“Horns,” the plaits braided into the mane 
of a horse. 

Trough shaped from the mud or clay near 
a water hole to let the horses and camels 
drink. 


. Substrain of nampAnt. 


. “Of small stature,” used, for example, as 


husdn qasitr, “the small stallion.” 


. A man in search of his mare, which he lost 


in a raid. See Pqugs. 


. The fleshly part of the croup on beth sides 


of the dock (root) of the tail. 


. Alfalfa; horses in oases and settled dis- 


tricts of Arabia get soft on this feed. 


. Substrain of kuHAYLAN. 
. White markings on both forefeet; also the 


name for the iron shackles of a horse. 


. The coronet. 


. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 


. The mare which can run a long distance 


without panting or being short-winded. 


. Long white blaze, extending to the nos- 


trils or lip. See Ghurre. 


. Substrain of mu‘nref. 
. A conical hill; the bulging forehead be- 


tween the eyes of an dsil (noble) mare. 
Qinnatayn, “twin hills.” These are two 
high protuberances on the forehead of a 
horse. See Kubdr. 


. “Date cluster.” Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 
. Saddle. See Sarj. 
. Goatskin, of the Bedouins, used for storing 


water for their horses. 


. Saddle pad (cushion) of leather or cloth. 
. The heroic blacksmith of Mohammed. 


. Amulet of glass or silver (ring) to tie into 


the mane and tail hair of the mare, 


. “Easy to lead,”’ the lead horse. Substrain of 


TuWwAysAN. 


. The horse only slightly touches the ground 


while running. 


. “Taken” (in a raid). A mare of unknown 


strain and origin, though very probably 
of pure breeding. Cannot be used for mat- 
ing if no witnesses are found. 


. Sears on horses from wounds or fetlock 


shackles. 


. Famous mare of unsurpassed beauty, 


which Shaykh Sfuk of the Shammar owned 
(1840). 


. Milk bowl for the horse. 
. Substrain of kumAyYLAN. 
. “Taken from the enemy.” Substrain of 


SAMHAN. 


733. 


734. 


735. 
736. 


Hedgehog. See also Shéuk (dba shiuk, 
“father of thorns’”’). 
Once a special strain among the Muntifiq 


tribe. Originated among the Quraysh in 


Mecca. 

Long neck. 

Black goathair bags of huge size, in which 
the Bedouins have their camels carry their 
tent canvas during the migration. These 
bags are also used to carry the injured foal 
of a horse or camel. 


. Foretop of a horse. See also Ndgiye. 
. A part of the iron shackles of a horse. 
. The noise of the attacking (stamping) 


horses. 


. A horse trembling like a long lance. 

. Name for a mare or a stallion. 

. The six-year-old mare. 

. Training and handling a young horse. This 


is considered an art because it requires skill, 
imagination, and intelligence. The same 
word is used to describe the mathematical 
(scientific) education of a young man. See 
Saniet. 


. Bedouin fiddle, with one horsehair. 
. “Confined,” wild ostrich. One of the main 


strains of Arabian horses. 


. The spring pastures. Rabi‘e Al-Faras, the 


grandfather of ‘Anz, progenitor of the 
“Anaze tribes. 


. See Zirgd. 
. Willing one (in the sense of a docile horse). 
. The armed companion rider who sits be- 


hind the owner of the race camel and leads 
the horse. 


. “He who issues happiness,” the angel at 


the entrance of paradise. Substrain of xv- 
HAYLAN. 


. The travel companion, who is loaned as 4 


bondsman to some riders to secure their 
safe conduct through a certain tribal terri- 
tory. 


. Kneecap. 
. The mare with the newly born foal at her 


side. 


. A “single-foot” (gait), similar to the 


“rack,” still noticeable among Spanish and 
South American (Peruvian) horses of Ar- 
bian blood and in India. A slow shuffle, or 
amble, throwing forefeet in a graceful cir- 
cular motion, so that a fast-walking mat 
could keep up with the horse and rider. 


. The responsible man who takes care of 8 


mare which is owned by him and another 
Bedouin. 
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. “Galloping.” See Rakizha. 

. Knee. 

. Galloping with increasing speed. See 
Rakazat. 

. Mounting a horse. 

. A synonym for a 
“‘mare’’). 


“horse” (ramake, 


jl. “Miscarriage” (of a mare). See also Tara- 


hat. 

. Withers of a horse. 

. A very slender horse. 

. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

. Head. 

Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

. Pastern. 

. Wool-woven rope of the halter; also the 

“substrain”’ or “family’”’ of a horse (the 

“strain” is called nisbe or nasl). 

. Front rim of the saddle pad. 

. “Head (leader) who is willing to sacrifice 

his life to crush the enemy.” Substrain of 

KUHAYLAN. 

. The halter (hackamore) of a horse and in 

particular the nose chain of the halter 

(used instead of a bit). 

. Silver decorations on the halter or bridle. 

. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

. “Quick-spirited”’ ; “strongheart.’’ Substrain 

of KUHAYLAN. 

. “Water-carrier”; he who hands down to 

posterity in poems and songs the traditions 

or pedigrees of the forefathers and their 

horses. 

. Rheumatic affliction of a horse. 

. Hind leg. See 7d, “foreleg.” 

. Broad stirrups, used by Syrians. Sharp cor- 
ners serve as spurs. See also Markab. 

. See RUMH. 

. Substrain of saquAwt. 

. “White gazelle,” one of the mares of the 

Prophet. She stretched herself so much in 

gallop that she grazed her abdomen against 

the rocks. From then on she wore a pro- 

tective “apron” of skins (made from the 

hides of the white rim gazelle). 

. Feather-like long hair (like the long-haired, 

tufted saluqi, gazelle hound). One of the 

main strains of Arabian horses. 

. Froth, saliva. 

. “Of the Ruala tribe’’; not a special strain 

and not considered pure without proof of 

the particular strain and substrain. Sub- 

strain of saquAwt. 

. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 


786. The four-year-old horse. 


787. 
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Horses used in war for a sacred cause. See 
Habis. 


. “Light-footed.”” Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 


789. 


“Wake up the spirit of the mare.”” The sun- 
rise call of the owner of a mare to his slave 
to feed the mare with barley or dates. In 
the evening the owner calls out: ““Allayqu 


‘ala al-faras” (“Hang {the feedbag] upon 
the mare’). 


. The sweet foam of fresh camel’s milk 


which the horses smell from a long distance; 
they begin to neigh and whinny until they 
receive their share in wooden bowls. 


. Stirrup. 
. “Knee”’ of a horse. 
. A mare in her best age (a mature mare in 


good condition). 


. The eighteen-foot lance of the Bedouin 


rider. The shilfa is a spear (short lance), 
carried by the leader of the raiding party. 


. The broad head of a horse viewed from the 


front. 


. Side of neck of a horse. See Ma‘érif. 
. A (lead) bullet to weigh the womb of a 


mare down to assure her conception when 
the stallion covers her. The bullet can be 
extracted later from the skin or muscle of 
the foal without harm. 


. To lift the neck and head of a mare to 


bring her to a stop. 


. The horse which did run. 
. Mare after giving birth (jaha‘ when in foal 


and hayil without foal). 


. “Excellence” (an excellent mare). 
. To bridle the mare. See Saffafat. 
. A great “swimmer” (racer). Substrain of 


sHOwAyMAN. 


. “Splendid” one; one of the mares of the 


Prophet Mohammed. 


. Forelock. 
. “Foremost,” the horse which won the 


race. 
. “Leather-braided,” the belt of gazelle skin 


which all Bedouins (men and women) wear 
around their loin and which they often use 
to lead their mare or tie (shackle) her feet 
if no hobbles are handy. They may also use 
for this purpose the agal (head cord). 


. Deep forehead. See Safa. 
. Temple (between ear and eye). 
. A desert plant. One of the main strains of 


Arabian horses. 


. Breast. 


. According to the legend, the famous stal- 


lion of Solomon and also the progenitor of 
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a choice selection of five 
strains. 

. Double jibhe (shieldlike protrusion) on a 
very wide forehead. Named after the two 
curls of hair on the bulges (regarded by 
superstitious people as good omen). See 
Said. 

. “Breast”’ (point of breast) of a horse. 

. Narrow forehead. See Sabi. 

. See Asfar. 

. “Purest of the pure,” used in connection 
with pure strain breeding; also used for an 
unblemished, absolutely faultless diamond. 
See Asil and Major General Tweedie’s 
book. 

. “Throw the bridle on the mare.” 

. “Meditating’”’ (horses). See Khiyal. 

. “The yellow (with age).”” The old white 
mare, which had many foals and was fa- 
mous on raids. She stands at the entrance 
to the chief's tent and is kept as a special 
mount for the tribal prince on festival oc- 
casions, but is no longer used on raids. 


(Khamse) 


21. “Standing on three legs and with one 


drawn up.” 

. “Genuine,” unadulterated (said of a pure- 
bred horse). See Asgil. 

. “Runner” (messenger) on horseback or 
race camel. 

. Middle of jibhe seen from front. 

. Rider, groom. In Hebrew sis (‘“‘horse’’); 
also in other North Semitic languages, e.g., 
Phoenician, Aramaic, and even in ancient 
Egyptian the same word for horse. 

. Armed guardsman in the pasture watching 
the mares and camels. 

. Agile (swift as running water), one of the 
twenty-two horses of the Prophet. 

. Haunch. 

. To “fetter” (a mare’s) forelegs with the 
iron shackles (hadid). 

. Point of croup. See Musalli. 

. Saladin presented to King Richard (the 
Lionhearted) of England (1193) Arabian 
horses and in exchange received Norwegian 
falcons. 

. The horse of good health, soundness. 

. “White pigeon,” the blaze. 

. To take the blanket off the mare. 

. The horse which had been starved (but 
saved). 

. Gazelle hound. Substrain of mu‘nief. 

. See SUMMUNE. 

. “Submissive,”’ gentle broken. Substrain of 
“UBAYYAN, 


839 


840. 


841. 
842. 


843. 


844. 


. “Benevolent.”’ One of the main strains of 
Arabian horses. 

An evergreen desert herb. Substrain of kvu- 
HAYLAN. 

Substrain of saquAwt. 

Teaching a horse the gaits. See Sani‘et and 
A shér (exercising a horse under the rider). 
Hump (of a camel), the hunchback. Son of 
Ishmael’s wild mare. See Major Upton’s 
book. 

Used as plura! for Faris, the cavalier 
(horseman). 


Blacksmith (horse-shoer). 


. “Fine arts,”’ practical application of one’s 
imagination and intelligence in the training 
and raising of a high-born horse. The man 
or woman who aims to handle an Arabian 
stallion (colt) or mare (filly) needs not only 
unusual skill but a “spiritual understand- 
ing” of the “soul” of the animal (an aes- 
thetic feeling toward the creature's beauty 
and intelligence). Hence the Bedouins com- 
pare the completion of the “education” of 
an Arabian horse to a scientific (artistic) 
problem well solved. See Rabddet. 

. Labia (of the sexual organ of the mare). 

. A “well-placed flank.” 

. “Well-placed, large flank.’’ Sagl, “well 
placed.”” One of the main strains of Ara- 
bian horses. 

. Substrain of saquAwt. 

. Glanders of horses. 

. Beating the ground with hooves. 

. The horsemen hurried to go on a raid. 

. A horse walking in his sleep. 

. Saddle (of the town Arabs). 

. “Twitching the ears” (flip the wings like a 
wijwij [cricket]). 

. White scars on the back. | 

. “Father of aggressiveness.”’ Substrain of 
KUHAYLAN. 

. “Compensation” (paid to the raider for the 
return of a mare). 

. The advancing horse (which has outrun all 
others). 

. “Chase” on horseback. 

. “Sword,” the long hair of the tail of a 
horse. 

. Wild torrent (caused by cloud burst in 4 
thunderstorm). One of the stallions of 
Mohammed in his raid against the Meecs 
caravan (during the second year of the 
Hegira [a.p. 622]). 

. “Fisherman’s net,” the mare of the raider 
who brings in the captured camels. 
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. Covering (breeding) of a mare. See also 
“Allah. 

. Substrain of mu‘nret. 

. Ancient saddle pocket to carry implements 
for his bow and arrows. 

. Seold a horse. See Jallab. 

. “Passionate,” “voluptuous.”’ Substrain of 
DAHMAN. 

. Horse whose tip of the tail is a silvery 
white. See Mamatet. 

. The initiated, the one of knowledge, the 
poet. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 


2. “Barley’’; the Bedouins have no oats but 


feed barley instead to their horses. 


73. “Flank” of a horse. 


. Feminine form of dsh‘al, silver-gray or 
white mare. 


5. To touch the mare with the heel. 


}. A birthmark, mole. Substrain of sa0wAy- 
MAN. 

. “Toward the north.” The Syrian Desert 
and horses of the Syrian Desert. Not a spe- 
cial strain. (See Homer Davenport's book.) 
. Shammar horse; not a special strain and 
not necessarily a good horse. 

. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 

. Spot of curly hair (swirl) below the throat 
latch (in the middle of the neck); super- 
stitious people consider it a bad sign. 

. “Chestnut” color. Shagré dhub, “golden 
chestnut.” 


2. Substrain of risHAn. 
3. “Had sufficient to drink.”’ Substrain of 


MILWAH. 
. Throat. 
. The noble, exalted one. Substrain of xvu- 


HAYLAN. 


}. “Partner.”’ See SHARRAK. 


. Substrain of ‘upayyAn. 

. Shying (of a horse). Shdwwashat al-khdyl, 
“stampede” of mares (in a pasture, when 
enemy raiders appear—or in camp for some 
other reason, when horses suddenly get 
frightened). But as they are shackled on 
their feet and their heads left free, no dam- 
age ever happens to the animals or the 
people and their property. 

. Substrain of KUHAYLAN-SHAT or -SHIY AH. 

. “Thorn,” the spine of a horse. 

. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

. See Shdshat. 


3. Substrain of RABDAN. 


. Supreme chief of a tribe (fem. shaykhe; pl. 
shiyakh or mashayikh). Substrain of Kvu- 
HAYLAN, 


895. 
896. 


897. 


898. 


CONCERNING Horses 127 
Lower part of knee. 

White markings (about sixty-four can be 
mentioned). See Nishdén. 

“A span,” the width between the jowls of a 
horse. Shibrdyn, two spans, across her fore- 
head (from extreme corners of the eyes). 
Cover over the hindquarters of the horse, 
fastened to the saddle or part of the riding 
pad to carry the hooded falcon. 


. “Lean of flesh."’ Substrain of kuHAYLAN. 
. “Of northern race’; with this term of 


= 


= 
— 
= 
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shimdli Bedouins mark an ordinary horse 
or one of unknown origin. All mu‘Nnret (and 
mu ‘Nia related strains) are considered to be 
of shimdli descent through some foreign 
sires who came to the Arabian Desert after 
the conquest of the Prophet's followers 
abroad (Europe, Asia, and Africa). 


. A goatskin to carry the camel milk for the 


mare and her foal. 


. Sharing the ownership of a mare. See 


Titakhashir. 
Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 


. “Teats’’ of the mare. 


“Covered with tar” (froth, perspiration). 
Substrain of saquAwi. 


. “Burning” (diminutive form). Substrain of 


KUHAYLAN. 


. The favorite horse of the Persian King 


Khosru Parviz (seventh century). 


. Substrain of 
. Substrain of kumAYLAN. 
. “Drinker of the Wind,” a poetic tribute 


paid by the Arab to his horse. 


. Substrain of Ant ‘urqgts. 
2. A birthmark. One of the main strains of 


Arabian horses. 


. Substrain of ‘upayyAn. 

. Tail of a horse. 

. Substrain of mu‘niai. 

. Nose chain of the halter (rashme) of a 


horse. 


. “The price is fixed by the one who desires 


the object.’ If one wants to purchase a 
horse in the desert, this sentence may be 
used as an excuse to mention a definite 
price. 


. A certain grayish-brown color. Substrain 


of mampAnt. 


. Leather thongs (cords) to fasten objects to 


the saddle. 


. “Chain” (of the iron shackles, which are 
used to fetter a horse's forefeet). 

. See Surre. 

. Both hind feet white. 
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“Steel sinews.”’ Substrain of sruFAn. 


. Mounted hunter with faleon and gray- 


hound. 


. The purchasing price for a horse. 


Speedy one. 


. Unfavorable markings on horses. 


Marks (on a horse); considered of good or 
bad omen by superstitious Arabs. Yisus 
stydsithe (one who understands to inter- 
pret markings). 


. “The little gentle” mare. 


Derived from sadt, “cut with a stick (a 
whip).” (According to tradition, the moth- 
er of s0AyTt had been cut with a stick be- 
cause she had not kept calm when about to 
foal.) . 


. Substrain of mu‘nref. 
. Substrain of saquAwf. 
. Rosary (the Islamic rosary has thirty-three 


beads). Subhe was also the name of one of 
the mares of the Prophet. 


. Substrain of ‘upayyAn. 


. “Taciturn,” the last horse in a race. 


. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 


. Quail. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 
. See Sani, “blacksmith.” 


. “Image” (picture). Substrain of kuHAYLAN. 


. Line below (belly line) of the horse. 
. “Perspiration” (fem. sCWAYHE; see SHU- 


WAYHE). Substrain of 


. Substrain of KuHAYLAN and also Apt 


“uRQvB. 


. “She disappears (like a vapor or cloud)’’— 


an exclamation of surprise about the as- 
tonishing display of a fast (fleet) mare. 


. Substrain of 
. Artificial way to make a horse lose weight. 


See Mangstr qaléin. 


. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 


. Hind feet too straight. 


RES 88.3 


. “Succeeding one,” the fourth horse in a 


race 


“Unfettered feet.” Taladge, the mare set 


free; (allowed to be) bred to a certain stal- 
lion. 


. Smoke tree, a desert bush; the silver-gray 


color of a horse. . 


. See Hamré talsé. 


“For breeding” purpose. See Taliq and 
Shabbth. 


. Vaccination lymph for horses. 
. Substrain of ‘upayyAn. 


“‘Date-colored”’ (golden-brown). Substrain 
of KUHAYLAN. 


. Lean of body (belly). 


957. 
958. 


959. 
960. 
961. 


Miscarriage (of a mare). See also Ramat. 
“Pounding the earth with his hoofs,” one 
of the eight stallions of the Prophet. 

The attack of the riders. 

Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

“Path,” the deep seam on the back of an 
Arabian horse; both sides of the furrow 
well muscled. 


. Small mounted company in the desert. 
. A mounted warrior, galloping back and 


forth in attack and encircling the enemy. 


. Of the Tartars. This word, used in Iraq, 


shows that the people of Mesopotamia 
still remember the Mongol invasions and 
specify a certain type of horse now as be- 
ing a cross (or descendants of such crosses) 
with Mongolian ponies. 


. Substrain of sa‘pan. 

. The gelding. 

. Sexual organs of the stallions. See Zibb. 

. Lower thigh of a horse. 

. A small hole (dug with bare hands or the 


lance shaft) in which water collects to let 
the horse drink. 


. The mare in her seventh year. See Qérah. 
. Of a mare disappearing from view. 
. (Barley) straw cut into small bits; fed as 


substitute for pasturage in Syria and 
Egypt. 


. (Plural.) Cannonbones. Often one hears the 


word wazif used for cannonbone, but 
wazif is the correct term for the gaskin (the 
part of the leg above the hock). 


. A bolt mare with almost unmanageable 


spirit, overtaking in her stride and speed 
any other animal; allowing no other horse 
to be in front of her. 


. Same as Hidhiba. 
. Fast, long walk of a mare. 
. The horse whose ancestors are all proved 


to be of pure descent (the noble horse). 


. To share among each other the products 


of a mare. See Shirike. 


. Spot of curly hair (swirl) on the lower 


thigh of a horse; a bad sign according to 
superstitious Arabs. 


. See Tarrdéd and Li‘b (al)-khdyl. A man-to- 


man fight on horseback. 


. The “horse of spoil.”” Not a special strain 


but simply a known (not proved) horse 
taken on a marauding expedition. They are 
not bred to pure horses of their own, unless 
witnesses have willingly testified to the 
strain and substrain records of such & 
horse. 
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. Substrain of kuHAYLAN. 
. Peacock. One of the main strains of Ara- 


bian horses. 


. Diminutive form of ‘abd, “little slave.” 


Substrain of ‘uBpayyAn. 


. In other books Obeyran, Wubayran. Sub- 


strain of saquAwi. 


. “Cloak-carrying.”’ According to the legend, 


she carried a shepherd’s coat home on her 
strong tail when her rider had thrown it 
off from his shoulder in pursuit. One of the 
main strains of Arabian horses. Substrain 
of “aBAYYAN. 


. Substrain of wupArsi. 
. The first twenty-five days after a mare has 


been covered. As it is not certain if she is 
pregnant, she is tried again. See Yrar- 
rizhe. 


. Chestnut on the leg of a horse. 
. “Frog,”’ inner part of the hoof. 
. Not a horse but the famous ass of Mo- 


hammed. See ‘Urf. 


. “Dock,” the root of a horse's tail. 
. Substrain of “upayyAn. 
. Horses from Oman in southeastern Arabia; 


995. 


not a strain of Arabian horses and not 
necessarily a pure horse. 

Diminutive form of “‘Umr, “life.” Sub- 
strain of KUHAYLAN. 


. Substrain of KUBAYLAN. 
. Substrain of KUHAYLAN ~‘urf, fem. Ma°RAPA. 
. Substrain of ‘urqdsB, also KUHAYLAN 


and RisHAn. 


. Substrain of “uBaryAn. 
. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 
. “Low-of-girth.” Substrain of kuHaYLAN, 


saQuAwt, WADNAN. 


. The eight-year-old horse or camel. 
. Wild, feral (horse, for example). Substrain 


of wupAyat. 


. “Pain” (sickness in general) of a horse. 

. Nostrils like the dens (lairs) of hyenas. 

. One of the famous mares of Mohammed. 

. Ruined hoof (worn down). 

. Hollow over the eye. See Ma‘am. 

. “Rose,” one of the horses of the Prophet. 


1010. 


1011. 
1012. 
1013. 
1014. 


1015. 


The width of the throat latch (of a horse). 
See also Hanak and Khad. 

Hip (pelvis of a horse). 

Dilated (open). See Minkhar. 

Tribal mark, brand on a horse. 

“Low” (not high-legged). Substrain of 
KUHAYLAN. 

Gaskins (lower thigh). 


1016. 


1017. 


1018. 
1019. 
1020. 
1021. 


1022. 
1023. 
1024. 


1025. 


1026. 


1027. 


1028. 


1029. 


1030. 


The “two hips.” 

See uBAyRAN (not : “uBaryAN). 

Oryx antelope. Substrain of “upayyAn. 
“She has foaled.” See also Afradat. 

See Hanak. 

Ordinary horses of unknown breeding on 
the Iraq-Iranian border. 

Off (right) fore foot white. 

See ‘Anna. 

Kangaroo, rat. Colloquial nickname for a 
good jumping horse. 

The famous horse of Zubayr ibn al-“An- 
wam. 

Wide (deep) jaws. 

“Teasing” a mare (leading to a stallion to 
test her if she is in heat or pregnant). 
Same as Anna. 

To cancel an agreement between partners 
in the ownership of a mare. 

Riders assembling on the field of battle. 


. Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 


1032. 
1033. 


1034. 


1035. 


1036. 
1037. 
1038. 


1039. 


1040. 


Sexual organ of the mare, 

“Provision for the traveler,” one of the 
legendary “five’’ mares of Solomon. 
“Flourishing.’’ Substrain of sa0wAymAn. 
See “tnztnit. 

Substrain of HaDBAN. 

Back of a horse. 

“Legal alms’”—the tenth, the mare or 
camel in its prime. 

Substrain of raBpAN. 

The outrider (scout) horse; the mare rid- 
den on the outside of the migrating clan. 


. Substrain of kumayLAn. 


1042. 
1043. 
1044. 


1045. 


1046. 


Substrain of KuHAYLAN. 

Oilslike. Substrain of HapBAN. 

Penis (of the stallion). See also Tays. 
Curls of hair on either side of the sexual 
organs of a stallion. A superstitious mark 
of distinction. 

Head cold of a horse. 


. A white mare with a motley of black hair 


1048. 


1049. 
1050. 


in her coat. If she appears bluish, she is 
called zirgd niliye; if one with chestnut 
hair intermixed (a pink or reddish effect), 
she is called zirgd rabshé (in Iraq: ruméni, 

“Unsurpassed in speed.” Substrain of xu- 
HAYLAN. 

Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 
Cataract of the eye in a horse. 


Crpar CrEstT 
New Mexico 
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ECCLESIASTES 8:2-9 


WILLIAM A. IRWIN 


Y COMMON consent we have here a series of 
more or less disconnected comments, per- 
haps in some way gathered about the general 
theme of monarchs and despots.' There is no 
agreement, however, on even this modest 
measure of unity, for some see in verse 8 a gen- 
eral reflection on man’s powerlessness in the 
might of nature. Still worse, Siegfried, followed 
loyally by a number of others, carves up the 
passage so that, for example, we are confident- 
ly told by Sedgwick that “1, 2b, 3a, and 6a are 
glosses by one or more annotators.’ But in 
reality the passage is a well-organized unit 
treating of a single theme that is developed 
consistently to its conclusion in verse 9. 

The initial mistake of commentators has 
been the easy assumption that 77138"S in verse 5 
is not the command of the king. Perhaps here 
also Siegfried is the head and fountain of mis- 
understanding, for he decrees that “Bei "25 
M37 kann nicht des Kénigs Gebot gemeint 
sein, denn dagegen spricht das Folgende, es 
steht vielmehr hier im Gegensatz zu "5 “215 

S25 v. 2 von dem der Gottes Gebot hilt.” 
it is true that, as McNeille claims, 


refers more commonly to the divine command; 
but there remain a goodly number of clear in- 
stances of its use for human utterances. Before 
we agree that the former is its sense here, we 


' Martin says: “This section treats of the praise 
of wisdom and its practical effects, but also of its seri- 
ous limitation.’’ Williams heads vss. 1-4, ““The Wise 
Man in Relation to the King,"’ and vss. 5-8, ‘‘Encour- 
agement to the Obedient and to the Wise.’ J. M. P. 
Smith sets up vss. 1—4 in poetry and the balance in 
prose. Odeberg is still better; he puts vss. 1-15 to- 
gether under the title, “Various Counsels Given by 
Koheleth Respecting the Conduct of Man."’ Siegfried 
prints vss. 1—8 as an intrusion, with the original taking 
up again at vs. 9. Volz (Die Schriften des Alten Testa- 
ments) omits vss. 5-6, makes 7-8 a separate section, 
and begins another with vs. 9. However, Barton has 
recognized the situation; he entitles vss. 1-9, ‘“Re- 
flections on Despotism"’; but his efforts to bring vss. 
7-8 under his caption are not convincing. 

2 Charles Gore, A Commentary on Holy Scripture 
(1928), p. 407. 


must explore the implications of the other en- 
tirely normal meaning.* 

But, further, commentators have agreed 
that 55 (vss. 2, 5) and MS (vs. 6) have moral 
or religious connotation. But such is their clear 
meaning in this book only in 8:11; 9:3; 10:13; 
and 12:14 (the latter two apparently spuri- 
ous); elsewhere for Koheleth the words con- 
sistently and unfailingly mean “misfortune,” 
“unhappiness,” “discomfort,” or the like. And 
so they must mean here.‘ 

Then, a final major obstacle to an under- 
standing of the passage is the word ™5% in 
verse 8. Certainly it means both “wind” and 
“spirit,” between which commentators and 
translators alike vacillate—and ‘get nothing 
relevant to the context! Here is the source of 
the idea that Koheleth (or one of the alleged 
annotators) abandoned his initial theme of con- 
duct toward the monarch to throw in some ill- 
digested and worse expressed platitudes on 
man’s fallen estate. But then he returned later 
to his announced topic, as is clearly shown by 
the conclusion in verse 9 that summarizes 
about man’s rule over man. Surely such a posi- 
tion is improbable. Any interpretation which 
preserves throughout the short passage the 
unity that it certainly has at its beginning and 
end will be inherently probable. And this is 
provided at once by the simple fact that, like 
its English equivalent, M9 has a well-estab- 
lished meaning of “anger.’’> And in this passage 
the word has the article instead of the suffix 
of the third person; it is the king’s anger thats 
discussed. 

The text is good, save for "2 at the begin 
ning of verse 2, which is to be deleted with the 
versions; apparently it is an inaccurate ditte- 

Cf. Kraetzschmar in Theologische Literaturzeitun, 
XXV (1900), 530. 


‘See Hertzberg on both these words. But P17" be 
takes as “‘wind."’ 
BDB, 925a, §§c, d. 
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Ecc estastes 8:2-9 


graph of the preceding consonants. And so we 
translate : 


Obey the orders of the king, and because of 
your sacred oath 

be not rash. Go from his presence, do not 
delay when the matter is unpleasant, for 
whatever he wishes he can do, 

since the king’s command is supreme, and 
who can say to him, What are you doing? 

He who obeys his commandment will meet no 
harm. A wise man knows the proper time and 
procedure— 

indeed, there is a proper time and procedure 
for every affair, even though a man’s troubles 
grow many against him, 

no one knowing what the future will bring 
since there is none to show him how matters 
will turn out. 

No man has power to restrain the [king's] an- 
ger, nor authority in the day of execution, nor 
discharge from war; and wrongdoing will not 
deliver its perpetrator. 

All this I observed while applying my mind to 
all that is done under the sun so long as man 
lords it over man to his hurt. 


The entire passage centers about the court, 


the king, his courtiers, and their intrigues. It 
is reminiscent of Ptah-hotep’s advice of two 
thousand years before. In verse 2 the “sacred 
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oath” is the oath of obedience,* which should 
restrain from hasty or impatient action when 
the monarch’s projects seem unreasonable. 
When sent on an errand, one should go at once, 
however unpleasant it may be—the conse- 
quences of delay are ominous! Still, if properly 
submissive, one may live in reasonable safety 
notwithstanding royal irresponsibility. And 
for one’s own projects, the benefits that may be 
hoped from the all-highest: a tactful and ob- 
servant man will know when the promising 
moment has come and the king is in a genial 
mood propitious for generosity. Tact and wis- 
dom rule even in times of misfortune such as 
are of common experience when dealing with 
the caprice of an absolute monarch. His anger 
has none to curb it. In case he decree the death 
sentence, none can annul. If bound to him as 
guard or mercenary, one cannot go free. Chi- 
canery and intrigue, the very atmosphere of 
the oriental court, cannot outwit the despot 
but will bring their own doom. 

And this, Koheleth says, he discovered in 
the course of his study of affairs where man 
lords it over man, entailing general misery. 


UNIversiry oF CuIcaco- 
* Cf. Siegfried, Odeberg, ad loc. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms. By 
Joun Hastines Patron. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1944. Pp. ix+68. $1.50. 
Importance of the Ugaritic literature in the 

clarification of some obscure Old Testament 

passages has beer recognized since the first 
publication and preliminary decipherment of 
the texts in alphabetic cuneiform found at Ras 
esh-Shamrah. Now a young scholar presents 

a competent and pertinent study of parallels 

_ which he has found between the Ugaritie (or 

Canaanite) and the Psalms. 

The first chapter contains a discussion of 
the comparative literary forms. Briefly Patton 
reviews the theories of Hebrew meter and 
rightly discards the elaborate systems which 
were proposed in earlier generations. He ac- 
cepts the principles of parallelism and accentu- 
al rhythm as well as the correct classification of 
stichs and hemistichs. Here he finds the same 
kinds of lines in both, literatures. Moreover, 
following Gordon and going a bit further, he 
points out similar repetitions of lines with 
slight variations in the last words or phrases 
as well as corresponding patterns of word order. 
The grammar and syntax of the two are much 
the same, and the undoubted use of the em- 
phatic particle ki and the use of the enclitic 
mem in Canaanite now can be used to clarify 
some hitherto obscure biblical passages. 

Chapter ii treats of thought-patterns, where 
there are striking parallels, such as the deity 
as father, eternal, king, dweller in the heavens, 
rider of the clouds, hurler of thunderbolts, 
ruler of the sea, and crusher of monsters. Chap- 
ter iii, “Word Patterns,” and chapter iv, 
“Word Parallels,” are concerned with vocabu- 
lary, both showing clear affinities between the 
two languages. Taking only the Psalms as bibli- 
cal literature, Patton finds “46 percent of the 
roots appearing in the Psalms are common to 
both, while 54 percent of the roots appearing 
in Ugaritic are common to both.” He cites in 
this connection some 130 words where the 
identity is unmistakable. 


As a conclusion the author says, “The two 
languages may, for our purpose, almost be 
called contemporaneous, especially with the 
archaisms which are prevalent in the Psalms.” 
He holds that some of the “oddities” of Ugarit- 
ic grammar and syntax are more prevalent 
in the prophetic and historical books of the 
Bible than in the Psalms because the latter 
“were in constant use in the liturgical worship 
of the Hebrew people” and hence were changed 
through frequent repetition. Since poetic forms 
were similar and we find in both literatures 
the occurrence of the same words and thought- 
patterns, there is evidence of “‘a direct influ- 
ence of the Canaanite of Ugarit upon the com- 
position of the Psalms.” 

The Appendix contains a bibliography of 
seven pages and an index of all the passages 
cited from both the Psalms and the Ugaritic. 

The book is lithoprinted from a typewritten 
manuscript, which was prepared with admir- 
able neatness. There are remarkably few typo- 
graphical errors, and these will confuse no in- 
telligent reader (they are mostly slips in the 
diacritical marks of transliterations and the 
misplacing of dots in the Hebrew—error 
which will be excused by anyone who has pre- 
pared a manuscript for lithoprinting). 

A question may be raised about a statement 
on page 19 regarding the divine dwelling 
places: “One residence not found in Ugaritie 
is found in Psalm 29:10a, ‘YHWH upon the 
flood doth dwell.’ ’’ Sea and flood often are 
synonymous in the Bible (e.g., Ps. 24:2), and 
in Ugaritic we find the goddess Athirat of the 
Sea (p. 44). ‘ 

Patton at present is a chaplain in the Army 
Air Corps. It is to be hoped that before too 
long he will be able to expand his studies in the 
field where his initial publication has been & 
definite contribution to Semitic scholarship. 


Ovip R. SELLERS 
McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago 
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Book Reviews 


Documents Tigrigna (Ethiopien septentrionale) : 
grammaire et textes. By Lestav. 
Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1941. Pp. 
ix +388. 

Abyssinian studies have long been the 
neglected stepchild in the Semitic family, and 
but for the devotion of a very small band of 
enthusiastic workers we should know very 
little more about them than was known in the 
pioneer days of Dillmann. The work of this 
devoted band, however, has been so produc- 
tive that we already have a good deal of the 
preliminary work on the dialects in hand and 
can gain at least a picture of the development 
of the group as a whole. 

Perhaps the most productive center of 
Abyssinian studies in recent years has been 
that at Paris, where Marcel Cohen and Syl- 
vain Grébaut have for many years devoted 
their main attention to this group, and from 
which there seemed promise at one time of the 
much needed new edition of the Lexicon 
Ethiopicum. Dr. Wolf Leslau, who is now in 
this country, is a pupil of the Paris School, and 
has already published a half-dozen studies of 
the first importance on the Abyssinian dialects 
as well as an article in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society attempting an outline of 
this branch of the Semitic group in the light 
of the new knowledge. 

Since there is no common Tigrifia literary 
language but only a number of closely related 
spoken dialects, the only sound method is to 
describe exhaustively these individual dia- 
lects. That is what Dr. Leslau has undertaken 
here for the dialect of Akkele Gouzay, which he 
recorded from the lips of a native informant 
in Paris, though unfortunately he gives no 
precise geographical indications as to the area 
over which this particular dialect is spoken. 
In general, Tigrifia (often spelled Tigrai, which 
causes confusion with the related Tigré) is 
spoken in northern Ethiopia to the north of the 
area of Amharic speech, and in southern 
Eritrea to the south of the area of Tigré 
speech. Its name seems to be derived from 
Tigré, and, like Tigré, the Tigrifia dialects 
represent local developments of the old Ge’ez 
speech. Tigré, being spoken by so many Mos- 
lem tribes, has been influenced by Arabic, 
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while Tigrifia among Christian tribes has been 
to some extent influenced by the ecclesiastical 
Ethiopie and also by Amharic, its very name 
Tigrifia being probably an Amharic form. 
Along with Ethiopic, Tigré and Tigrifia repre- 
sent a northern group, very definitely marked 
off from Amharic and the lesser dialects, which 
form a southern group. 

Tigrifia texts are normally written in the 
Ethiopie script, but, as there is no literature 
anterior to the period of Italian interest in 
Abyssinia, Dr. Leslau has preferred to take 
down his material in a Latinized transcription, 
which looks a little awkward at first, but to 
which one gets accustomed after a little read- 
ing and which has the advantage of making 
it possible to indicate many details of pronun- 
ciation which are not immediately perceptible 
in the native script. 

Documents Tigrigna is in two parts. The 
first is a grammar, giving a minute and exceed- 
ingly clear description of the phonetics and 
morphology of the dialect, with abundant ex- 
amples to illustrate the syntactic construction 
of the various elements as they are successively 
described, and followed by fifteen folding 
plates of the usual paradigms. The second part 
is a collection of texts with a literal translation 
beneath each word and a running free transla- 
tion at the foot of each page. The texts deal 
with the common life of the people—birth, 
marriage, death, popular beliefs and supersti- 
tions, local tales, explanations of local customs 
and fashions as to food and dress and social 
intercourse, local proverbs, and even accounts 
of the popular games played. 

A technical review of such a book could 
only be undertaken by someone who had 
worked extensively in the Abyssinian dialects, 
and the present reviewer must confess that the 
only Tigrifia he had previously read was that 
of the New Testament published by Karl 
Wingqvist for the Swedish Mission in 1909. 
Anyone acquainted with Ethiopic, however, 
can appreciate how careful and painstaking 
the compilation of this material has been and 
what a useful addition it is to the scientific 
literature of this branch of Semitic studies. 


ARTHUR JEFFERY 
Columbia University 
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Modern Persian Reader. By A. J. ARBERRY. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. ix+84+74. 
$1.75. 

War conditions have made contemporary 
Persian writing rather inaccessible to the 
Western reader. The selections, both prose and 
poetry, united by Dr. Arberry in this volume 
permit some stocktaking. A collection of prov- 


erbs opens the booklet, the bulk of which is 


made up of extracts from official documents 
and articles on literary subjects. The last six- 
teen pages are devoted to verse. A concise 
vocabulary and brief but sufficient notes con- 
tribute toward making the Reader a good basis 
for classroom work. 

The student is presented with the living 
language of today, for practically all the texts 
were written during the past decade. For those 
familiar with the earlier phases of literary Per- 
sian the changes manifest in diction and style 
are of great significance. The influence of Eu- 
ropean, mostly French, forms of expression 
and the demands of journalism can be felt on 
almost every page. The report on the abdica- 
tion of Rida Sah will be found very informa- 
tive, and the discussion of art and literature— 
there is an essay on the Great Mosque of 
Isfahdn and studies on Firdawsi, ‘Umar Hay- 
yim, and Hafiz—reveals the profound attach- 
ment of the modern Iranian toward his cul- 
tural past. It is perhaps to be regretted that no 
specimen of the modern novel was included. 
However debatable the accomplishment of the 
contemporary novel, it appears to be an in- 
creasingly important part of Persian literary 
production. 

It should be understood as an expression of 
our gratitude to Dr. Arberry for this well- 
prepared volume when we express the hope 
that a companion “Reader of Modern Arabic”’ 
will follow in the not-too-distant future. 

G. E. Von GruneBauM 
University of Chicago 


Oraham’s Dictionary of the Stabilized and 
Enriched Assyrian Language and English. 
By ALEXANDER JosePH ORAHAM. Chicago: 
Consolidated Press [Assyrian Press of 
America], 1943. Pp. 576. 


JOURNAL OF NEAR EasTERN STUDIES 


Many will be misled by the title of this work, 
which is not a dictionary of classical Akkadian 
but one of what is more usually called by schol- 
ars “Nestorian Syriac.” It is the first inner 
“Assyrian” attempt at forming a comprehen- 
sive dictionary covering all phases of the lan- 
guage from ancient, through medieval, down 
to modern times. Some twenty-one thousand 
words are considered, including loan-words 
from Persian, Kurdish, Turkish, and Arabic 
which have entered into the various dialects 
that were investigated and even slang expres- 
sions now in common use among the Assyrians, 
In this sense the “Assyrian” vocabulary is 
“enriched.”’ The word “stabilized” in the title 
refers to the contention by the author that his 
language no longer changes but is essentially 
that of the Aramaic spoken in apostolic times. 

Dr. Oraham has been diligent in his re- 
search in preparation for the dictionary, not 
only using books but also gleaning in person, 
searching out words in use among the various 
tribes, the isolated loeal communities, of the 
“Assyrian” nation. This labor indeed enriches 
his work. 

Great care and attention have been paid to 
details in the physical makeup of the book, re- 
sulting in a well-printed, neat, and durable 
volume. Dr. Oraham himself set the type for 
the English material and his wife, Almas Ors- 
ham, patiently set up the Syriac portion. 
Their work is an act of devotion to the splendid 
“Assyrian nation’ so rudely expatriated after 
World War I but, like the exiled Hebrews of 
old, becoming ever more intensely patriotic 
as they recall their glorious past. 

The dictionary will be heartily welcomed 
by scholars, not only as a supplement to theer- 
isting lexicons of classical Syriac, but one that 
will be in popular demand because Syriac die- 
tionaries of any kind are almost impossible to 
obtain. Scholars will, of course, note some it- 
dications that Dr. Oraham is not familiar with 
the prevailing customs of organizing a Semitic 
dictionary. His words are distributed alpha 
betically, as in an English dictionary, rather 
than filed under Semitic roots. This system 
does, indeed, have some advantages, especially 
when there are numerous non-Semitic loat- 
words. Furthermore, each word is transeribed 
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phonetically, in English letters, as well as 
written in Syriac. Such transcriptions are of 
yalue in recording modern pronunciation, but 
the system of transcription is not that com- 
monly used by Semitic scholars. It is a simple 
system for which a simple key is supplied. 

In a work of such dimensions, despite pa- 
tient and devoted care, some errors always 
occur, but they are, indeed, relatively few. The 
dictionary is certain to find a place on the 
shelves of scholars, where it will be much used. 


Raymonp A. BowMAN 
University of Chicago 


The Ladder of Progress in Palestine: A Story of 
Archaeological Adventure. By CHESTER 
CHarLton McCown. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. xvi+387. 
$3.50. 


Here is a book whose contents correspond 
exactly with what the reader might reasonably 
expect from its title; it is a popular thesaurus 
of archeological information, eloquently ex- 


pressed. The present reviewer is proud of his 
former student. As the oriental proverb runs, 
“The glory of the teacher is the success of his 
pupil.”” In the Preface he defines his purpose, 
namely, “to describe the methods and results 
of typical and important excavations so as to 
give an intelligent but nontechnical reader 
some appreciation of how the archaeologist 
works and what he discovers,” special empha- 
sis being confessedly placed on methods rather 
than results (p. 136). Very appropriately he 
dedicates his volume “To William Foxwell 
Albright, First Companion and Constant 
Mentor in Matters Archaeological.” 

Chapter i, on “The Magic of Method,” tells 
us that purpose determines method. For ex- 
ample, the earliest excavators “were mere 
treasure hunters and their methods were those 
of the looter’’; whereas the modern excavator 
is scientific, his dominant interest being social 
evolution. In chapters ii-iv he describes how 
the discovery of the “Galilee Man” and nu- 
merous other skeletons, unearthed in caves 
and wadies near Mount Carmel, tell the story 
of social evolution from “seventy-five thou- 
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sand years before history began.” “There were 
no giants in those days,” yet, “their brains 
were as large as ours” (p. 46). The Ghassulians 
“‘were still savages who knew nothing of the 
cultural blessings and enobling glories of war!”’ 
(p. 57). Nevertheless, “the paintings of Tel- 
eilat el-Ghassul and the house ossuaries of 
Khudeirah point to a very considerable prog- 
ress in the manual and the mental activities of 
ancient man” (p. 66). No written documents, 
he says, older than about 1600 B.c. have as 
yet been found in Palestine. “By i%,000 or 
8,000 years ago, however, Palestine vas in- 
habited by a fully developed Homo sapiens of 
the Caucasian, or white race” (pp. 47, 48). 

In chapters vi and vii the author tells of the 
excavations of Jericho, “Palestine’s oldest 
city,” and of Tell Beit Mirsim, “the ancient 
Debir or Kiriath-Sepher.” Jericho covers the 
long ages from the Mesolithic period down to 
the invasion of Palestine by the Israelites (ca. 
1400 B.c.) almost without a break; Tell Beit 
Mirsim takes up the tale about 2200 B.c. and 
carries it down to the end of the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah. Jericho fell prior to 1385 B.c., 
its fall being presumably due to an earthquake 
(pp. 81, 82). Few inscriptions of any kind were 
found at Tell Beit Mirsim (“as yet not a single 
ostracon”). The mention of “Israel’’ in the 
Merenptah stela (1231 B.c.), “far from indicat- 
ing the date of the Exodus” (as was formerly 
supposed by archeologists), “proves that the 
Hebrews had long been settled in Palestine” 
(p. 80). 

In the “Quest for an Alphabet” (chap. 
viii), Dr. MeCown sees evolution again at 
work. Whether the Greek alphabet was de- 
rived directly from the Phoenician or not is 
still a debatable question. The various alpha- 
betic scripts discovered in Palestine, in Sinai, 
and at Ras Shamra have greatly helped. Sir 
Flinders Petrie’s excavations at Gerar, and 
elsewhere on the Egyptian frontier, have 
proved comparatively unimportant; his iden- 
tification of Tell el-Farah with Beth-Pelet, 
which he connects “by a philological mira- 
cle” with the Pelethites, is pronounced by our 
author an example of “etymological juggling, 
exhibiting more ingenuity than philological 
method” (p. 128). 
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In chapters x-xiv the excavations of Telli 
ed-Duweir, now accepted as the ancient 
Lachish, is pronounced the most fruitful in 
Palestine, furnishing two hundred scarabs of 
the late Hyksos period, besides eighteen in- 
scribed potsherds, or ostraca, and early alpha- 
betie texts, which prove that the Canaanites 
were literate before the Hebrew invasion. 
Bethshan and Megiddo in particular have 
been especially rewarding, though they “are 
still far from being fully excavated” (p. 151). 


Both of these mounds have revealed debris’ 


over 70 feet deep. It has now been demon- 
strated that the Jordan Valley in the Bronze 
Age was rich in cities. The earlier diggings at 
-Megiddo, however, by Schumacher (1903-5), 
“really introduced confusion and darkness in- 
stead of order and light into Palestinian Ar- 
chaeology and History, just as the early exca- 
vations at Jericho had done”’ (p. 172). 

At this point, our author pauses cautiously 
to inquire, “Will archaeologists a generation 
hence pronounce the same blessing on the ex- 
cavators who have recently been so ruthlessly 
ravishing the mounds of Palestine and blithely 
reconstructing its history out of their imagi- 
nations?” (pp. 172, 173). In the more recently 
published Atlas to the Bible, by Wright and 
Filson (1945), Dr. McCown’s “Mentor” asserts 
quite naively that “most of what has been 
written on the subject of Palestinian topogra- 
phy since the seventeenth century is now vir- 
tually worthless It is only in our genera- 
tion that the progress of research has made 
real synthesis possible; all standard books ap- 
pearing earlier are in imperative need of revi- 
sion, often of complete rewriting.” Such lan- 
guage is ill-becoming an archeologist who 
changes his views and reverses his conclusions 
as often as does Dr. Albright! The same false 
confidence is placed by many in the quality 
and shape of pottery. Uninscribed pottery is 
by no means the infallible criterion of age it is 
sometimes claimed to be. Our author is cau- 
tious. Tell en-Nasbeh, he allows, is not fully 
identified by archeology as the demonstrated 
site of Mizpah; archeology “only renders it 
plausible” (p. 214). “One of the most serious 
blunders” of archeology, since the first World 
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War, was made, he says, with regard to Ai (pp, 
215-17). The date of a tomb at Jericho has 
been changed by more than one hundred years 
since its original discovery in 1931 (p. 78), 
Shechem is regarded by our author as “the 
most puzzling and disappointing of all excaya- 
tions in Palestine” (p. 219); but to us not 
more disappointing than the reported “‘finds” 
of the so-called “Conway High Place” at 
Petra! Edward Robinson’s acute judgment in 
1838 as to the north wall of Jerusalem, Me- 
Cown allows, has been completely vindicated 
(p. 247). Also Dalman’s conclusions concern- 
ing the probable location of Calvary he 
recognizes as archeologically possible (pp. 
249, 250). 

In his concluding chapter on “What To Be. 
lieve’ he not only warns his readers against 
forgeries in coins, etc., but exhorts them “to 
keep up with new information which cancels 
old” (p. 344). Frankly conceding that the 
archeological conclusions of the present hour 
are not “final truth from heaven” (p. 346), 
“the real contribution of Archaeology,” he 
assures us, “is the vivid picture it enables the 
student to draw of the social life of the past” 
(p. 348). 

In general, not only is McCown’s volumes 
most interesting and readable book but open- 
minded Bible students will gain much instrue- 
tion from it. It is to be regretted that his cita- 
tions of Scripture are so few; only twenty- 
seven in his Index, of which but two are from 
the New Testament. His Bibliography, though 
copious, is nevertheless incomplete; he never 
mentions Kenyon, Meek, Caiger, Cook, Stein- 
dorf and Seele, Montgomery, or Price and re 
fers but once each to Woolley, Peet, and Mar- 
ton. Albright and Wright are his two principal 
authorities. The volume is inadequately docu- 
mented, and though the illustrations are well 
chosen, they are so grouped and entered by the 
publishers as to render them of minimum value. 
The endsheet maps, however, are especially 
helpful. On the whole, the volume is worthy o 
great praise, its chief fault being the inade- 
quate proofs of some of its conclusions. 

Gerorce L. Rosinsos 
Chicago 
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